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THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday Baron Fejervary, who still remains in 
the uncomfortable situation of a premier without parlia- 
mentary support, had another long consultation with 
the aged Emperor in the Hofburg at Vienna. Again 
he had to return to Vienna without being able to make 
any announcement either that his Cabinet had been 
reappointed or that Francis Joseph, as King of 
Hungary, had consented to the Kristoffy programme 
of universal suffrage. This programme is much 
more than a red herring. Socialism in Buda Pesth is 
what Radicalism was in the big industrial towns of 
England before 1832. All accounts show that the 
monster suffrage demonstration in Buda Pesth was an 
unqualified success, and there is no doubt that the 
Magyar nobility, which has controlled national 
affairs for so long, is thoroughly alarmed by 
this counterstroke. But the most important de- 
velopment of the past week has been the sudden 
disclosure of a democratic programme for Austria 
by the Austrian Clericals under the inspiration of 
Mayor Lueger, leader of the Christian Socialists, whose 
word is law in Vienna, and of Baron Morsey, who on 
Wednesday proclaimed in the Reichsrath that franchise 
reform is necessary in Austria in order to bring the 
Austrian Parliament into line with public opinion. 
Apparently the trump card of the Austrian Clericals, 
among whom must be counted the heir apparent, is an 
understanding with the Croatians and the other Slav 
races in Hungary. But the Croatian deputies at 
Fiume are said to have decided to co-operate with the 
Magyar party of independence, the idea being that 
Croatia will thus gain a separate army of her own. 

Prince BuLow has given a good deal of offence 
and excited a good many suspicions by the candour 
and simplicity with which he has spoken to two French 
journalists this week. Some of those publicists who 
have rushed from an excessive tenderness into an 
excessive hostility to Germany cannot forgive the 
astute German statesman for the inoffensiveness of his 
statements. Briefly his argument is that though 
Germany has been disagreeable to France over Morocco, 
the cause is not to be found in some profound reasons 
of policy, but simply in Germany’s vexation because 
France had neglected the formal courtesy of communi- 
cating the agreement to her. That vexation is now 
over and there will be no more trouble. In another 
interview, this time with M. Georges Villiers of the 
Temps, Prince Biilow said that it was stupid to talk of 
war between England and Germany as _ inevitable. 
‘* Germany and England would do too much damage to 
each other. They will not make the experiment.” He 
went on to discuss the neutralising alliances of Europe, 
and said that all that Germany wanted was that the 
Anglo-French agreement should not be given an 
aggressive character. He approved of friendships 
across the alliances, as that of France with Germany’s 
ally, Italy, or that of Germany with France’s ally, 
Russia. The two expositions of German policy are 
candid to the point of cynicism and familiar to the 
point of conventionality. But even if they masked 
some diabolical purpose, as some newspapers affect 
to believe, it is entirely to our interest to act as if they 
were genuine. For whatever view be taken of German 
intentions, it is absolutely true to say that the best 
way to oblige the enemies of England in Germany 
is to increase the enemies of Germany in England. 


THE final stages of the separation of Norway and 
Sweden do not seem likely to present any formidable 
difficulties. The Special Committee of the Storthing 
to which the Karlstad convention was referred has de- 
cided by twelve votes to six to recommend the adop- 
tion of the Government bill to Parliament. The 
minority has other proposals, and some of them suggest 
that the Karlstad agreement itself should be referred to 
arbitration. But the Zimes correspondent at Christiania 
says that not more than twenty members out of 117 
will vote against ratification. The Special Committee 
of the Swedish Riksdag is only just entering on its 
task of examining the convention, but there seems no 
reason to anticipate that any serious objections will 
appear in that quarter. This transaction’ will 
be completed before Norway addresses herself 
to the question of the choice of a Monarch 
or President. There is undoubtedly a_consider- 
able republican sentiment in Norway. M. Bijornst- 
jerne Bjornson has pointed out that if Norway 
chooses a King, his powers will be those of an here- 
ditary President. Most outsiders, whether they have a 
sentimental preference for monarchy or a democratic 
sympathy with the honourable state of a republic will 
hope that Norway will act in this matter with the same 
sagacity and prudence as she has hitherto displayed. 

For the fourth time the Porte has defied Europe 
and rejected the international scheme for the financial 
control of Macedonia. The first demand was pre- 
sented by Europe last May, and this week the Sultan 
has returned a refusal to the Collective Note of the six 
embassies. The Powers have decided so far to dis- 
regard this refusal, and the foreign delegates appointed 
as controllers are now arriving at Salonika. After 
settling preliminaries among themselves the two civil 
agents of Russia and Austria and thefour financial agents 
will form themselves into a board and call upon Hilmi 
Pasha to take the chair at their meeting. The Porte 
refuses to send instructions to Hilmi Pasha to comply 
with this request and so matters are at a deadlock. 
The Sultan is expected to put a good deal of obstinacy 
into his resistance, for there is nothing he guards more 
jealously than his control of finance. The forces on the 
other side seem a doubtful quantity. The Z7mes corre- 
spondent says it is only the two Governments of Eng- 
land and Italy that are seriously anxious to get the 
financial machinery to work. Altogether the prospect 
for Macedonia is not much less forlorn than usual. 

AN industrial dispute of alarming proportions has 
broken out in Berlin. It originated in the demand of 
a section of the employés at the three leading electrical 
works for an advance of 15 per cent. in wages. The 
employers refused to concede more than 5 per cent. 
and locked out the whole of their emp!oyés who were 
in sympathy with the strikers. A strike of 400 work- 
men has been converted into a lock-out of some 40,000, 
and owing to the threats of ‘‘ sympathetic’ movements 
by both masters and men in the allied trades, the 
struggle threatens to assume gigantic proportions and 
to paralyse the electric lighting and traffic of the city. 
The Federation of Berlin Metal Manufacturers have 
threatened a general lock-out on the 14th. Two things 
are worthy of note: (1) That the workmen rest their 
case on the increased cost of living which is largely due 
to the operation of Protection in Germany; (2) that 
the representatives of the workmen were prepared to 
submit their case to the Standing Court of Arbitration 
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(Gewerbegericht), whereas the employers objected to 
this course. The result of unofficial negotiations has 
so far failed to lead to any settlement. 

TuerE is something pathetic in the intense interest 
with which the proceedings of the International Congress 
on Tuberculosis have been followed this week. The 
Grand Palais in the Champs Elysées has been crowded 
with eager listeners and the galleries have been full of 
standing crowds. M. Loubet makes an ideal Presi- 
dent for such an occasion, and there is some- 
thing specially appropriate in the choice of France, 
whose place in Europe is more than ever the centre of 
human civilisation, for this great congress and demon- 
stration. The most sensational event has been the 
announcement by Professor Behring, the German dis- 
coverer of the anti-diphtheric serum, that he has found 
a new method of curing tuberculosis. He intends to 
keep his discovery a_ secret for some time, 
though he says he has already explained the 
method to Dr. Roux and Professor Metchnikoff. 
But perhaps the most interesting event has been the 
address of Professor Hérard, who is eighty-six and 
took part with Virchow and others in the first congress 
at Paris in 1867. He said that ever since 1882 the 
struggle against tuberculosis had followed a definite and 
clearly traced road. It had been discovered that efforts 
to destroy the bacilli sometimes destroyed the tissue 
which supported thebacilli. Then it wasdiscoveredthata 
great many persons carried the bacilli without suffering 
fromtuberculosis, which showedthat the microbe neededa 
suitable culture ground. Every form of overwork, of 
overcrowding, of insanitary dwellings, and, above all, 
alcoholism constituted the culture ground for their 
development. In the fight against those conditions every 
citizen can play his part, and President Loubet touched a 
happy note when he saidthat the congress was assembled 
not only to exchange scientific communications 
but to engage in a work of human benevolence 
that would draw closer to each other all civilised 
nations. He added that France meant to persevere in 
her efforts until she could match England’s success in 
reducing the death-rate from this common enemy. 





Tue Rome correspondent of the 7emps states that 
when the Disestablishment of the French Church is 
completed the Pope will favour the summoning of a 
National Council in which all the French bishops will 
take part. The object will be the examination of the 
various problems that are created by the changed posi- 
tion ofthe Church. The bishops, it is said, will submit 
suggestions for amending the method of nomination to 
the bishoprics. The disappearance of the Concordat 
leaves the Vatican in exclusive possession of the right 
of nomination, but according to this correspondent the 
Pope intends to give the bishops and clergy some 
voice in the nomination, following the practice that 
obtains in England and the United States. It is too 
early yet to forecast the future of the French Church. 
Its bishops, for the first time for a century, will have 
the right to form national organisations. Hitherto 
they have been in something of the same position as 
the dignitaries of the Russian Church, who can only 
communicate with each through the medium of a civil 
official. Whether Disestablishment will merely release 
the Church from the control of the State in order to 
strengthen the rival control of the Vatican, or whether 
it will lead to the regeneration of a more or less 
independent National Church, able to hold its own 
against the Popes, is one of the most interesting of the 
speculations of European politics. 

It was. urged some little time ago in defence of the 
unsatisfactory attitude adopted by the Government in 
relation to international regulation of dangerous 
trades that we must consider the interests of Japan. It 
seemed to us at the time a strange and perilous doctrine 


that we must become obstructives and reactionaries in 
a field where we had played a leading part just because 
we were allied to a Power which had yet to learn the 
lessons that we learnt at the beginning of the last 
century. An article in the Westminster Gasette. of 
Wednesday, by Mr. Percy Alden, shows how 
large a task awaits Japanese reformers. In some 
ways remarkably modern and advanced (no 
other country has thrown itself with more 
zeal into the development of universities for 
women), Japan is, in respect to industrial legislation, 
lamentably behind Western ideas. Mr. Alden gives 
some facts about the cotton factories. These factories 
are described by a Conservative paper as ‘hellish 
pits.” The women and girls work twelve hours a day 
in day and night shifts, Sundays included, with two 
days a month holiday. They earn about 2/d. a day, 
sleep in wooden dormitories within the factory gates, 
and must obtain leave to leave the premises at all. 
Factory Bills have been introduced (the last forbade 
the employment of persons under sixteen between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 4 a.m., with certain exemptions), 
but no Factory Bill has become law. Count Okuma, to 
whom Mr. Alden spoke about the condition of the fac- 
tories, refused to regard it as a serious subject, though 
he allowed that if it should turn out that the physical 
health of the working-classes was endangered by the 
factory, Japan would be ready to act. Certainly Japan 
would show a curious blindness if she borrowed from 
us the changes and developments that made us an indus- 
trial nation and neglected the measures by which alone 
we inade that change supportable. 

Tue Westminster Gasette states that an important 
development is taking place in Egypt. The local men of 
wealth and position are reported to be throwing them- 
selves into the cause of local education. It is becoming 
the custom for these men to found village schools. 
Thirty-three have been constructed in Dakahlieh alone, 
where £12,000 of public money has been spent already. 
Fayoum is about to start a technical school on the 
lines of that at Abou-Tig. This interesting and 
hopeful movement is one of the results of Lord 
Cromer’s settled policy. It is to be welcomed not 
merely as a means of improving education but also as 
a means of developing the native share in the public 
life of Egypt. 





Ir Mr. Gerald Balfour is correct, the Government 
meditate a singular piece of audacity. Mr. Balfour, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the Leeds City 
Conservative Association on Wednesday, outlined 
the Government’s intentions in regard to Redistribu- 
tion. According to this forecast, the Government are 
to receive a report from their Committee in a month. 
They are then to prepare their scheme of Redistribution 
and appoint a Commission to work out the scheme in 
detail. In 1889 the Government of the day appointed 
a Commission, but that was only done after the two 
parties had come to an agreement. The present Govern- 
ment’s Redistribution scheme was the subject of a 
unanimous opinion, but that unanimous opinion was 
hostile to the Government’s proposal and even suspi- 
cious of the Government’s honesty. For Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues, utterly discredited as they have 
been in their last effort to deal with Redistribution, to 
appoint a Boundary Commission to carry out some par- 
tisan scheme of their own is a sheer outrage on all the 
honourable conventions of politics. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
went on to say that when the Liberals came into office 
he expected to have an amusing time. The reflection is 
characteristic of the Balfour mind. Politics is a 
game sometimes amusing sometimes tiresome, and 
the success in politics is the man who knows most 
tricks in playing that game. 





It is pleasant to be able to welcome Mr. Jesse 
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Collings as a Little Englander of the best kind. His 
letters to the Zimes on the subject of the Salvation 
Army’s proposal to emigrate thousands of not incom- 
petent men and women to the colonies contains more 
sound sense than is to be found in all his eloquent 
leader’s speeches on the Empire that is to grow till 
it strikes the stars. Mr. Jesse Collings says very 
justly that ashipload of emigrants is a sight at which 
to weep. For this he has been taken to task by 
Mr. Bramwell Booth, but as his remark applied 
to men and women for whom their own country 
has an urgent need, it seems to us to be incon- 
testable. Is it more important to recreate rural 
England or to scatter the men and women without 
whom it cannot be done to the distant colonies? The 
answer is obvious. The immediate need is at home. 
It is here that the country is passing into silence and 
ruin. Mr. Jesse Collings says very justly that rural 
England can be resettled at a smaller cost than these 
emigration schemes involve, and he quotes the expe- 
rience of the Worcestershire County Council. If the 
trouble taken to despatch people from these islands 
were spent in enabling them to build up the prosperity 
of their native country, the rural problem would be 
solved. Mr. Jesse Collings adds an apt and familiar 
warning from the fall of the Roman Empire. 

Sir Epwarp Fry, in his inaugural address on the 
opening of the eighty-third session of the Birkbeck 
College, chose for his subject ‘‘ Study as a Check to 
Vulgarity,” and made some admirable remarks upon 
it. One main cause of vulgarity, he said, was the 
desire of the vulgar to pass as something different 
from what they were. The vulgar man paid a mean defe- 
rence to public opinion and accommodated his ideals 
to those of his companions for the moment, no matter 
how base they might be. There could be no better cure 
for this infirmity than earnest study, which by its very 
process taught men to distinguish between what 
was real and what was sham, and made them 
ashamed of all pretence. It also taught them the diffe- 
rence between knowing and not knowing, a difference 
of which the vulgarian is usually ignorant, for, if he 
were not, he would be disgusted with his own flimsy 
pretence of knowledge. There is no vice, said Sir 
Edward Fry, more vulgar than gambling, for it is the 
chief refuge to which vulgarity flies from its own in- 
anity. Earnest study furnishes the mind too well for it 
to need so foolish a diversion, and also gives it a 
balance and steadiness which are the best possible pro- 
tection against the poisonous excitements of chance. 
Many good things, he concluded, had been made com- 
mon in our time, and when they were misused they were 
vulgarised. The best way to escape such vulgarisa- 
tion was to learn to use them well. 





Tue tapestries from Raphael’s cartoons, presented 
to the nation by Baron d’Erlanger, have now been hung 
in the King’s Gallery at Hampton Court, and the 
gallery is open to the public. It will be remembered 
that this gallery was originally designed by Wren 
especially for the cartoons themselves, which remained 
there until they were removed to South Kensington 
in 1866. The tapestries are fine examples of their kind. 
They were woven at Brussels by Jean Raes about the 
end of the seventeenth century, and, though without the 
beauty of detail and glowing colour of the best medizval 
tapestry, they certainly have an excellent effect in their 
present position high above the line of sight, where 
their excellence of design can be seen at a glance and 
where they give an air of subdued richness to the whole 
gallery. Besides the seven tapestries in the King’s 
Gallery there are two, representing “ The Martyrdom 
of St. Stephen” and ‘‘ The Conversion of St. Paul,” in 
the Public Dining Room. These are only temporarily 
in their present position, and, being hung upon the line 
of sight, they do not show to as great advantage as 


those in the King’s Gallery. The nation is certainly 
to be congratulated upon its new possession and Baron 
d’Erlanger upon his generosity. 

No one has yet been arrested for the murder of 
Miss Money in Merstham Tunnel; and, with the best 
will in the world, the newspapers have not been able 
to satisfy the curiosity of their readers with any new 
facts. Most of the facts which they have printed have 
been proved to be fictions within twenty-four hours. 
There is not even a clue to the mystery how Miss 
Money came to be travelling at that distance from her 
home at all, and until that question is decided it is un- 
likely that anything else will be discovered. It is not 
even certainthat she was murdered. The poor girl 
appears to have had no possible reason for committing 
suicide, but suicides often occur without reason except 
in the minds of the victims. The police, of course, are 
reticent about the matter. If they have any clues they 
are not likely to reveal them to reporters, whose irre- 
sponsible activity must make the task of the authorities 
more difficult, if ever they do chance upon any facts 
in the mass of rumour and conjecture which the editors 
of some papers think fit to serve up daily to their 
readers. It is natural, of course, that the public 
curiosity should be excited about a death so violent 
and obscure, but both decency and the public interest 
ought to prevent journalists from stimulating that 
curiosity when they cannot satisfy it. 

In the report of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests lately issued as a Blue Book there is an in- 
teresting account of the repairs which have been done 
during the last year at Tintern Abbey, the most im- 
portant of which concerned the famous and beautiful 
east window. After an examination of the stone 
work it was discovered that, though the walls and 
buttresses of the east end, the jambs and arch of 
the window, and the gable over it, were in fairly good 
condition, the central mullion and the tracery in the 
head of the window were in a dangerous state. After 
careful consideration it was decided that the stone 
work must be entirely reset. This has been done, 
and by good fortune some of the missing tracery 
was discovered, so that it was possible to complete 
the large ring in the head of the window and 
thus add greatly to the stability of the whole. The 
whole work, the Commissioners say, has been effected 
without any alteration in the appearance of the window 
except the addition of the missingtracery. Work has 
also been done, since it was absolutely necessary, in the 
north and south transepts and in the north and south 
aisles. The refectory and the reader’s pulpit, the 
lavatory, and kitchen have also been repaired; while 
the work upon the sacristy begun in 1904 has been 
satisfactorily completed. 





Tue Avon Gorge Preservation Committee, to 
which we have alluded in Zhe Speaker, has lately held 
a meeting at Clifton. Mrs. Barnett read a report in 
which it was stated that a Special Committee of the 
Bristol Corporation had been formed for the preserva- 
tion of the Avon banks. Mrs. Barnett also reported 
that a leading citizen of Bristol had written ~fer- 
ing £500. Mr. Lewis Fry, president of the 
meeting, said that he hoped that ultimately both 
banks of the river would become the property of 
the city, and he mentioned the fact that forty years 
ago Nightingale Valley, which was threatened by 
builders, was secured by the formation of a company 
which purchased the threatened land and undertook to 
keep what part of it was essential to the beauty of the 
neighbourhood open to the public for ever. We can 
only repeat the hope that the work of this committee 
will be equally successful, and that eventually both 
banks of the river will become altogether the property 
of some public body. 
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A GOVERNMENT OF SCAVENGERS. 


S it a good or a bad thing for the next Government 
that Mr. Balfour has succeeded in outliving all the 
predictions of friends and enemies ? The question is 
suggested by Mr. Masterman in the Independent 
Review, who thinks that though diseases have taken 
a deeper hold, the last two years have seen a shift- 
ing of forces within the Liberal Party which has 
strengthened very greatly the hopes of reform. There 
is indeed a good deal to be said for this view on other 
grounds. Time, ifit has aggravated certain problems, 
has made the necessity of sharp remedies much more 
evident. Chinese labour, for example, has proved so 
disastrous an experiment that even the most cautious 
and doubtful politicians hesitate no longer about the 
duty of putting an end to it. Mr. Morley once 
said that in affairs of Government the  price- 
less qualities are not merely originality of 
resource but a sense for things that are going wrong 
anda sufficiently vigorous will to set them right. 
Nobody now pretends that things are going otherwise 
than disastrously wrong on the Rand, and the admis- 
sions of the most partial correspondents are sufficient 
to show how imperative is the need of strong 
measures to set them right. The Government that 
introduced this odious system has lived to see it com- 
pletely discredited, and its successor will not come 
into office to watch with curiosity and patience for the 
results of an experiment, but to repair with energy the 
havoc of a crime. Another direction in which the 
course of reform is made easier and plainer by 
the developments of the last two years is sug- 
gested by the manifesto issued this week by the 
Irish Reform Association. This body has brought 
its programme a distinct step nearer that of the 
Nationalist Party by pressing for ‘‘such a change 
of relation between Ireland and the Treasury as will 
give Ireland control over her own expenditure (includ- 
ing moneys derived from more efficient administration) 
through a financial council based upon the principle of 
popular representation.” In its original form the Dun- 
raven programme made provision for a majority of 
Government nominees on the financial council it wished 
to see created. The form which the programme now 
assumes is more in harmony with the ideas to which 
Mr. Talbot-Crosbie gave expression in this review a 
fortnight ago, and it will be remembered that in their 
declaration last July the Orangemen singled out for 
complaint among the features of the Reformers’ 
programme precisely this arrangement for averting 
popular representation. The Government seems to 
have succeeded in creating a general agreement in 
South Africa as to the mistake and mischief of Chinese 
labour and a general agreement in Ireland that an 
advance must be made in the direction of self-govern- 
ment. Its successor would show itself singularly 
lacking in the will to set things right if it disappointed 
the expectations of either country. 

Mr. Masterman in his article mentions the im- 
provement in the internal distribution of Liberalism and 
the admitted supremacy of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man among the circumstances that encourage the belief 
that some substantial progress will be made with social 
reform. Acritic, whois by natureand in no offensive sense 
of the word almost by his mission a pessimist about the 
Liberal Party, has said this week that many Liberals 


only want their Government to be a Government of 
scavengers. We donot deny that Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
phrase hits off the attitude of a good many persons who 
will vote Liberal at the next election. Indeed, in some 
respects it actually flatters the energy of their con- 
victions, for there are persons who condemn the Govern- 
ment, but do not want to see the next Government 
undo what it has done. There is undoubtedly a body of 
opinion in the country which wants to see the last of 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues without wanting to see 
them succeeded by an active Government. Many 
persons will vote Liberal for the reason that Swift said 
explained the persistence of Jacobitism. A man who 
is in pain lying on his right side will often change to 
his left side, not from any definite hope of finding it 
better, but from the feeling that any change must be 
an improvement. We do not deny that these formid- 
able influences will surround and try to arrest the 
ambitions of those Liberals who want to see a Govern- 
ment address itself seriously to reform. But 
there are two main reasons that make us hopeful} 
about the success of the Government in defeating 
them. The Liberal Party is more and more con- 
scious of the nature of the realities and anxieties 
of our social condition, and, as Mr. Masterman 
shows, its leader has proclaimed in unmistakable 
language the duty of the party to them. Secondly, 
the last few years have marked, with the ebb of the 
passion for violence and conquest, the slow rising of 
a serious desire for genuine social reform. 

This spirit manifests itself in many different 
symptoms, and though we must not look yet for any 
dramatic excitement over social reform, there is enough 
uneasiness to enable a competent Government to take 
a long stride forward. That uneasiness has dif- 
ferent origins, and it traverses many different fields of 
social life. The plight of the countryside, the worst 
and the least cared for of all our ills, has begun 
to attract public notice and to find some 
kind of expression among the agricultural labourers. 
Mr. Masterman quotes the opinion of Mr. E. F. 
Bulmer that the labourer has been stirred to action 
by the Protectionist danger as he has never been stirred 
before. But it is not only the labourers that are con- 
sidering their wrongs. The promising beginnings in 
rural co-operation are only one of many signs that the 
threatened euthanasia of agriculture, as a civilisation if 
not as an industry, is arousing genuine alarm. We have 
made no secret of our belief that the country question 
is the first and most far-reaching of all the problems 
the next Government must treat. It involves almost 


every other question, from the miseries of the 
towns to the chronic crises and bewilderments 
of unemployment. But in all directions serious 


and sober efforts are being made to study and 
to master the social problems of our time. We dis- 
cuss elsewhere the experiments of one kind that have 
been made at Huddersfield and Dundee. Another 
interesting experiment of another kind has been made 
in Bradford, where a Guild of Help has been formed for 
introducing a modified type of the Elberfeld system of 
poor relief. The city has been divided into four dis- 
tricts, and an organisation makes systematic inquiry 
into its necessities in an attempt to combine the charity 
of friendship with the science of relief. These are 
merely illustrations for the moment of the develop- 
ment of a spirit of concern aud responsibility which 
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expresses itself in a hundred different ways, from 
agitated outcries about physical degeneration to the 
sober researches of a Rowntree or a_ Booth. 
But the general moral to be drawn from all this 
various activity is that the time is come for one of 
those periodical attempts to control and correct and 
humanise a civilisation that has outgrown its 
remedies, of which the Factory Acts and the Poor 
Law were in their day notable examples. A new 
world has grown up around us, and its abuses have 
been suffered and sometimes fostered just because 
they can only be treated by courage, prudence, and a 
real disregard for the social prejudices of modern 
feudalism. It is not an easy task, but it must be 
done. If the next Liberal Government is to do it, it 
must offer the country, to paraphrase Dr. Johnson’s 
saying, not the smoke but the flame of Liberalism. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA. 


HE Japanese Treaty is still under general dis- 
cussion, and it is not unduly sanguine to con- 

sider the general result of foreign comment as satis- 
factory. The most important development has been, 
of course, the changed tone of the Novoye Vremya, 
which has published an outspoken article in favour of 
moderation and self-restraint as the governing ideas of 
Russian policy in Asia. This is much as if the Zimes 
were suddenly to urge its readers to drop any hostility 
to Germany and to consider whether it was not 
possible to come to terms, we will not say of 
friendship, but of well-mannered acquaintance with 
her. The argument of the MNovoye Vremya is 
summed up in its title, ‘‘Not One Step Further.” 
Its main contention is that if the policy of non- 
aggression which the treaty imposes on other 
Powers is observed by its authors as well, this situa- 
tion will be as satisfactory to Russia as any situation 
left by the war could be. ‘‘ The treaty itself establishes 
the thesis of ‘not a step further’ in Asia. We are 
willing to subscribe to the thesis, but on condition that 
it applies to all alike, including England and Japan.” 
This is the conclusion the Novoye Vremya reaches 
after discussing and dismissing the alternative policy 
of setting up a counter alliance. This expedient is 
pronounced impossible because neither France nor 
America would take part in an anti-British movement, 
and France would not allow Germany to enter the 
Franco-Russian alliance. The truth of this analysis, 
as far as France is concerned, is emphasised by the 
French papers. M. Eugéne Lautier, for example, argues 
in the Figaro that to form such an alliance would be 
to repeat the mistake France made when, not without 
misgivings among her politicians, misgivings that 
found voices in M. Millerand and M. Réné Goblet, she 
took part in the demonstration against Japan after 
the war between China and Japan. He wants 
nothing so much as good relations between Russia 
and England, and he sees, in the language of such 
papers as the Novoye Vremya, the Novosti, and the 
Russ, grounds for hoping that this consummation 
may be realised. Even more enthusiastic is the article 
M. Clémenceau writes to Z’ Aurore, in which he cannot 
praise Japan too highly or congratulate England too 
warmly onthe Anglo-Japanese Treaty. Chatham used 
to say of himself that he was ‘‘quite a Russ.” Japan 


finds that with her success in making war and peace 
many a European has become “ quite a Jap.” 

This temper is most welcome and satisfactory 
alike to those who approve and those who mistrust 
the recent treaty. If Lord Lansdowne is able to give 
effect to the opportunities such a temper creates, he 
will have nothing but encouragement and support 
from those who are sincere in applauding it as an 
instrument of peace and those who are sincere in fear- 
ing it as an unnecessary danger to our interests. There 
are supporters of the treaty whose motives are not the 
desire for peace. Some of them support it because 
they think it absolves us from the necessity of caution, 
prudence, and self-restraint in our frontier policy, and 
others because they think it relieves us of the duty of 
defending our Asiatic frontier ourselves. We differ 
profoundly from both these schools of policy. It 
would indeed be the mark of a bad European to regard 
the treaty as a means of buying impunity for our 
own aggressions at the cost of guaranteeing Japan 
immunity from interference in the first years of con- 
solidating her empire. It would be the mark of a 
bad Englishman to wish to shoulder off our plain 
obligations on an Easternally. But there are many who 
have supported this alliance because they thought that 
with all its risks it tended to the preservation of peace. 
If this is the spirit in which the Government made it 
there is an excellent way of showing it. Let them 
apply honestly to their own policy the discipline we 
propose to maintain over the appetites of our neigh- 
bours. Let a curb be put at once on _ those 
ambitions that carry our dreams, our railways, 
and our expeditions into countries about which, 
if we are sincere, our only concern is_ that 
they should remain independent and insulated. Un- 
fortunately, only within the last few days a railway 
project has been made public, which, in our opinion, 
besides being ill-judged on strategical grounds, is cer- 
tainly not encouraging to the general sense of security 
and neutrality which we wish to acclimatise in the 
Middle East. Afghan railways lead into India as they 
lead out of India, and they do not carry confidence and 
friendship from neighbour to neighbour. If once the 
Government will resolutely check these restless and 
disturbing energies, it ought not to be impossible to 
seize the present opportunity for delivering Asia for a 
spell from the haunting ambitions of Europe. 

It may be argued that if this sanguine prospect is 
at all probable the strong objections we have urged 
against the treaty disappear. This would be to mis- 
understand our position absolutely. The trezty made, 
we think it most important to take every precaution 
and every measure by which the maximum of good 
and the minimum of evil can be drawn from it. 
The more good it does and the less harm 
it does, the greater the satisfaction of every 
Englishman, whether he thinks it wise or prudent, 
likely to do good or likely to breed mischief. But we 
have quite distinct grounds for regretting the treaty. 
It may be that with tactful diplomacy and a policy of 
self-restraint the treaty itself can be turned to the 
preservation of peace in Asia. That is only one 
of its aspects. It has for us another aspect in 
its effect on our own interests and the risks in 
which it involves us. As Mr. Emmott said this 
week, we might find ourselves at war with the United 
States in a quarrel in which our sympathies were with 
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America, but some technical right could be urged by 
Japan. The language of a moderate Conservative paper, 
the Guardian, raises a still more formidable objection: 
This paper argues that the clause of the treaty 
which provides for mutual consultation means that our 
Eastern ally can regulate our own military budgets and 
preparations. It would be difficult to find a better 
example of the rapidity with which Imperialism devours 
all natural self-respect than this complacent statement 
that our Japanese allies will be entitled to intervene 
in our domestic affairs and veto any measure we like 
to take for reducing the cost of the army. If this is to 
be the spirit in which the Imperialists regard the treaty, 
Lord Lansdowne’s achievement is not merely a 
menace to our interests, but the most direct affront 
ever put on a nation that had even a phantom of an 
army to call its own. Weare anxious indeed to see 
everything done by both parties to aid the general 
desire for a period of repose in Asia, but even that 
consummation would be tar too dearly purchased at 
the price of our own liberty. 





REGISTRATION REFORM. 


E notice that the Law Times has been making a 
suggestion that before the next General 
Election takes place a bill should be passed to amend 
and consolidate the existing Acts for the registration 
of Parliamentary voters. It is a sound proposal and 
urgent, but it is not very likely to be adopted by a party 
whose inherited sympathies are with a restriction of the 
franchise. The existing statutory provisions as to 
residence and registration have something of the 
sinister effect intended by Disraeli’s fancy franchises ; 
they serve to neutralise the efficacy for the working- 
class population of a low electoral qualification. Like 
the rule as to ratability, they survive the reasons to 
which they owe their origin. 

Each of them is an anachronism. We are content 
to exact in the case of the occupation and household 
franchises that the qualifying premises be rated and 
that someone (it does not matter who) shall have paid 
the rates. The condition of ratability may have had 
some significance as ensuring that the voter should 
have ‘‘a stake in the country” before Disraeli surren- 
dered the principle of personal rating as a condition 
for the exercise of the franchise ; it had very little 
afterwards, and after the extension of the franchise to 
the lodger none at all. The same criticism holds good 
of the provisions as to residence and registration. The 
exaction of a year’s residence in the same constituency 
in the case of a householder and in the same house in the 
case of a lodger is almost as much a diminutio capitis 
for the migratory worker as the old law of settlement. 
Its practical result is that if a man’s occupancy begins 
after July 15 he must wait in all cases eighteen months, 
and in some case two years, before he is entitled to 
vote. Its theoretical justification is that a man must 
be acquainted with local conditions before he can take 
part in the choice of a representative of the locality. 
The justification loses much of its technical consis- 
tency when we remember that the lodger, as distinct 
from the householder, loses his vote if he changes his 
odging from one house to another, even though he 
has remained a resident in the constituency. But in 
relation to the actual distribution of constituencies 


it is still less plausible. The introduction of the 
single-member constituency has made the electoral 
system parochial without making it  represen- 
tative. The voter in a large borough, however long 
he may have resided in the constituency, is not a force 
in the creation of a body of local opinion. Until we 
get proportional representation it would seem only 
equitable that a citizen who has moved from one con- 
stituency to another should be entitled to claim a 
** successive” vote in the new constituency whenever 
he can prove that he is no longer entitled to a vote in 
the old one. The reduction of the qualifying period to 
six or three months would serve to abolish the present 
penalty on change of residence, while the retention of 
a low limit would obviate the danger of a migratory 
voter getting votes in two different constituencies at 
once. The effect of the present system is to favour the 
middle-class voter who takes his house on a long or 
short lease at the expense of the workman who is 
moving about in search of work. 

The many and subtle distinctions between house- 
holder and lodger which exist under our Registration 
Laws are the more objectionable, inasmuch as the lodger 
is even more rooted to a fixed domicile than the house- 
holder. Apparently the distinction between tenant and 
lodger in the case of a landlord residing on the premises 
turns on the degree of general control which he exer- 
cises; and the interpretation of this depends entirely 
on the particular circumstances of the case. 
But it may make all the difference between 
enfranchisement and disfranchisement. A man who 
is hesitating between the occupation of a cubicle 
in a dormitory, a separate bedroom in a shop 
establishment, or a room in a tenement house with a 
right of ingress and egress over the passages cannot 
be expected to possess such knowlege of a revising 
barrister which will enable him to know whether he is 
imperilling his claims to the rights of a citizen. It 
would facilitate matters if the powers of revising 
barristers to protect by the amendment of lists and 
claims the right to vote of those who are genuinely 
entitled to vote under one qualification or another were 
enlarged, but this would only be a palliative. What 
is wanted is a simple democratic system. In France 
one out of every four persons is a voter, in England 
less than one out of every seven. 





THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE FUTURE. 


T is easy to perceive the bias in Lord Rosebery’s 
mind in his balancing of the advantages of the old 
universities and the new, in his address at the opening 
of the Goldsmiths’ College. He is at home in the 
quadrangles of Oxford and Cambridge, and at least at 
ease in St. Andrews and Old Aberdeen. He lingers 
lovingly over the past, and looks forward with reluctant 
satisfaction to the future. He recognises that the new 
university is different from the old. Yet Manchester 
and Birmingham are no chance reversions from the old 
type. They can trace their organisation through their 
Scotch models to quite a respectable antiquity. In 
truth, to the popular mind, the antithesis is not between 
old and new, but between culture and utility. The 


very names, Manchester, Birmingham, and Chicago, 
reek of the useful, and seem incompatible with the re- 
finement that is associated with the older English uni- 
versities, which, on the other hand, make so little pre- 
tence to be useful, that one of their friends sought in 
Blackwood’s Magasine some years ago to justify their 
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existence on the ground of the uselessness of their 
studies. 

At the present stage in the development of the 
universities there is an interesting oscillation going on 
between the two forces of utility and culture. The 
newer English universities are deliberately trying to 
combine the two, with a natural bias towards utility, 
while the older universities, though clinging tenaciously 
to culture, are making more or less hearty overtures 
tothe utilitarians. In the United States, on the other 
hand, it isinstructive to note the tendency of the State 
universities to insinuate into their courses a greater 
amount of culture study than had been intended when 
they were organised. Many of these universities 
began as avowedly technical colleges, and in most of 
them development has taken the form of adding chairs 
dealing with the more theoretical parts of the subjects, 
thus broadening the basis of the teaching. In many 
cases purely culture classes have been added. English 
literature, for example, can hardly be justified as one 
of the theoretical aspects of agriculture; yet a chair in 
this subject was instituted the other day in an American 
agricultural college. The desire for a complete gradu- 
ating course no doubt counts for something in this 
adding of culture chairs, but the love for culture in itself 
is not without its influence. It is too often forgotten 
that the chairs in our newer English universities are 
largely filled by alumni of the older universities, so that 
the humanitiesare not left without a witness even in the 
strongholds of the utilitarians. Thrills of as pure 
intellectual delight run down the spine in the Birkbeck 
Institute as in Balliol. Not so many thrills, perhaps, 
but genuine thrills all the same. It is not a difference 
of places but of men. 

The one thing to be realised by those who wish to 
have a true view of the future of the universities is that 
they are institutions, not buildings. The word untver- 
sity means a body of men, not a group of buildings. 
We may cordially join with Lord Rosebery in his love 
of the old quadrangles, while persisting in pointing out 
that the old universities were at their best when they 
attached little importance to buildings, when, indeed, 
their chief source of strength came from the very fact 
that they had no buildings of any consequence and 
therefore could exercise their right of cessalio at any 
moment. Universities are made of men, not of stone 
and lime. In Germany, wherethe greatest freedom is 
granted in moving from one university to another, the 
question asked of a student who has completed his 
course is not ‘* Which universities did you attend?” 
but ‘“‘ Under which professors did you study?” 

Yet the place of the university is not without im- 
portance, and the great universities of the future will 
probably be found in the chief centres of population. 
No doubt there will be many different types of univer- 
sity. There is no reason to suppose that Oxford and 
Cambridge have exhausted their mandate. There will 
always be room for colleges of this type, though they 
will probably develop in two main directions, one 
leading towards pure scholarship, the other to a more 
conventional school culture somewhat akin to that 
given in the courtly academies of France in the seven- 
teenth century. Then there will be the smaller country 
university that has a complete course in arts and science 
and in most of the professions, but placed in some 
small but salubrious and attractive town, a type well 
exemplified in the university of Wisconsin. But the 
typical university of the future will be found in the 
largest cities, for to them will inevitably be drawn the 
best men and in them will be offered the best oppor- 
tunities for research and practice. 

To those who object that the university spirit 
cannot be maintained in a great city it is enough to 
reply that there was no lack of this spirit in the palmy 
days of the University of Paris. Further, the organi- 
sation of the great city university of the future will be 
quite different from the present type. To begin with, 


there will be a clear recognition of the different func- 
tions of teaching and research. At present a professor 
is expected to attend to the teaching of a large number 
of students andalsotodosomething to increase the body 
ofknowledge inhis subject. Whatever was the case inthe 
Middle Ages, there can be no question that in our times 
generations of students are being maltreated in certain 
of their subjects because their professors, while bril- 
liant students and discoverers, are incapable of teach- 
ing. In the more recondite subjects there will be 
research professors and teaching professors. The 
teaching professors will be further organised by de- 
partments, the work being divided up among the staff 
according to special capacity. The American system 
of regular grades and automatic promotion as the 
result of good work will be fully developed ; but there 
will always be a large number of young men at very 
moderate salaries. 

This question of salaries is fundamental in esti- 
mating the development of the universities. If the 
present rate of payment continues in this country—and 
the remark is still more true of the United States—the 
result will be that in the next generation all the uni- 
versity chairs will be filled by second-rate men. There 
is not enough love of learning for its own sake even 
on this side of the Atlantic to provide satisfactorily for 
the staffing of the universities on the basis of philan- 
thropic self-sacrifice. While there is certainly plenty 
of room for second-rate men in the teaching work 
of a great university, there is imperative need 
for a supply of first-rate men to inspire and guide 
them. In the purely culture subjects, and in 
those that have no practical application, the only 
way to meet the case is to provide one or two 
really well-paid posts in each department. In the 
more practical subjects, such as engineering, medicine, 
architecture, the present trend seems to indicate that 
the university of the future will retain brilliant men 
by paying them a comparatively small salary, on the 
condition that they are allowed to practice their pro- 
fession and are not expected to do drudgery work in 
connection with their chairs. The American view on 
this point is that on a practical subject the man who 
is entirely out of practice is necessarily behind the 
times in his profession. Only the other day a 
medical man complained that the medical depart- 
ment in one of the newer universities was ‘ run 
by a crowd of pedagogues.” His criticism may 
be explained by the American epigram, ‘‘ Those 
who can do, do; those who cannot do, teach.” 
In the newer universities the prestige of a chair will 
draw the best men, ,while a swarm of younger men, 
working for their future, will do the actual teaching 
and the carrying out of the research work, 

It is interesting to speculate on the place of the 
culture studies in the university of the future. It is 
probable that this will be much higher than the 
present utilitarian phase would lead us to expect. 
Indications are not lacking that the humanities in 
the broad sense of the word are in a fair way to 
command sympathetic treatment in the newer colleges. 
The mother tongue and the corresponding litera- 
ture will certainly be thoroughly studied, though it 
is to be hoped that they will never be treated as mere 
science, as is too markedly the case with much of our 
language teaching at present. The modern languages 
will no doubt be studied as means of communication 
with other nations whether by speech or by books. 


Their place will be practically that of Latin at the 


medizval universities, when it was studied as a means 
of communication, before it took its place as a sub- 
stantive part of the university culture course. 

The occasion that drew out Lord Rosebery’s 
remarks supplies a hint that the lovers of the culture 
side of our universities should not neglect. The Gold- 
smiths’ College will be, for some years, at any rate, 
mainly a teachers’ college. Many of our newer uni- 
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Versities are, on their arts side, in practically the same 
position as the Goldsmiths’ College; they depend 
largely upon teachers for their support. At present the 
better class of elementary teachers are trained in con- 
siderable numbers at the newer universities, and the 
increased demand for secondary teachers will provide 
still more students. This supplies an excellent oppor- 
tunity to develop the culture side. For the subject 
matter of the arts course, with a certain amount of 
science, forms the stock-in-trade of the teacher. What 
is pure culture for the ordinary student is a bread-and- 
butter study for the teacher. Itneed not, however, be 
studied in a bread-and-butter way. It is for the uni- 
versity of the future so to train the teachers that 
through them the torch of real culture shall pass unex- 
tinguished down the ages. 

As to the territorial range of the newer universities, 
itis probable that it will be limited even more than in 
the case of those that could confer the right of teach- 
ing only im respectu regni Already London University, 
with its thirty-mile radius of influence, is illustrating 
the narrowing tendency. Perhaps, however, the 
greater facilities for travelling and the segregation 
of distinguished men at large centres may in the future 
lead to a widening again of the area from which a 
university draws its students. The old jus ubique 
docendi might very well be revived without reference to 
either pope or emperor and might be used by the 
universities themselves as a powerful lever in raising 
the general standard of work. 





HUDDERSFIELD AND INFANT MORTALITY. 


T is the more creditable to the Huddersfield Corpora- 
tion that they are making a serious attempt to 
deal with the question of infant mortality, since the 
Huddersfield rate, showing an average of 144 per 1,000 
for a period of ten years, is unfortunately by no means 
remarkably high as compared with that for some other 
English towns. Huddersfield is not satisfied because 
it is not as Buraley is, but would emulate the commune 
of Villiers le Duc, where no infant death was recorded 
for a period of ten years. 

The Villiers le Duc scheme provides that any 
woman living in the village, whether married or 
unmarried, may apply for pecuniary assistance during 
her confinement, provided that she makes the applica- 
tion after seven months of pregnancy. She is allowed 
to choose a midwife, who is instructed to examine her 
at once and report if medical attendance is necessary. 
It should be noted in this connection that only one 
child was stillborn during a period of fifteen years, 
and that this one catastrophe led to stricter regulation 
concerning medical attendance. The mother receives 
a grant of 1od. a day for six days after her confine- 
ment, provided that she stays in bed; and either she 
or the guardian is paid at the rate of 2s. per month 
if the child is produced in a healthy state at the age of 
one year. 

The Huddersfield scheme, unlike that of Villiers le 
Duc, does not take cognisance of the mother before the 
child’s birth. Two health visitors, who are trained 
hospital nurses, have been appointed at salaries of 
#120 per annum, and it is one of their duties to visit 
the homes where a birth has occurred in order to give 
advice and instruction to the mothers. This is no 
innovation. Many similar appointments of women 
sanitary inspectors or health visitors have been made 
during the last few years. The originality of the Hud- 
dersfield scheme consists in the offer of a payment 
of Is. to the first person notifying the birth of 


a child within forty-eight hours to the Medical 
Officer of Health. The existing law allows a 
period of six weeks for r.gistration, and it is 


obviously of great importance, if the work of the health 
visitors is to be effective, that they should have as early 





information as possible of the child’s birth. It is esti- 
mated that a claim would be made for one-third of the 
registrations, and that the annual cost would be 
£37 10s. 

The mayor, perhaps with the Villiers le Duc expe- 
riment in mind, has offered to pay the sum of £1 to the 
parents or guardians of children born, during his year 
of office, within one of the borough districts, who live 
to the age of a year. On the back of the card contain- 
ing his promise are printed short rules for the treatment 
of the baby and the warning, ‘‘ For every baby fed on 
its mother’s milk who dies before the age of three 
months fifteen babies die who have been ted by other 
means!” 

The public recognition involved in the mayor's 
offer that healthy infants are a valuable asset to their 
tellow-citizens is likely to have effects reaching beyond 
Mr. Broadbent’s term of office. That ‘‘ the Lord 
taketh away” may sometimes be a _ comfortabie 
doctrine. The writer remembers asking a woman with 
a family of three, whose husband earned 16s. a week, 
whether she had lost any children. ‘‘ Four,” was the 
reply ; ‘‘ but I am just gladto know they are in heaven, 
getting plenty to eat.” 

Huddersfield is one of the centres of the Yorkshire 
textile trade, and married women’s labour, with its 
consequences—improper feeding and neglect of the 
infants—isto be held responsible for a certain propor- 
tion of the deaths. The Medical Officer of Health 
points out that Section 61 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, which provides that the mother must not 
return to work within four weeks of childbirth, ‘‘ ob- 
viously fails so far as the welfare of the intants is 
concerned. For the latter purpose the interval to be 
of use should be at least three months, and ought 
to be made longer.” The council have set aside this 
question and that of the establishment of a maternity 
fund for consideration when there is a prospect of 
further legislation, and they are undoubtedly pledged 
by their rejection of their medical officer’s scheme for 
a municipal créche to work for a more satisfactory 
settlement of the whole question. The need for the ex- 
tension of Section 61 to three months, or evensix, would 
be contested probably by no medical man, and by no one 
else with a first-hand knowledge of the facts. The 
Physical Deterioration Report contains several strong 
testimonies in favour of extension, but it must, and 
undoubtedly would, be followed by some provision for 
the woman who is usually obliged by poverty to work 
outside her own home. Insurance schemes with this 
object in view have been started, notably at Mul- 
hausen, by individuals, or by groups of manufacturers, 
on the continent, but although several well-known 
British firms make it a principle not to employ married 
women, maternity funds subsidised by employers of 
labour are, so far as we are aware, unknown. The 
value and interest of the Huddersfield scheme would 
be greatly increased if the Health Committee could 

secure the co-operation of local manufacturers. 

If further evidence be needed of the present useless 
sacrifice of child life it is supplied by the chapter on 
Infant Mortality in the report issued by the Dundee 
Social Union on Housing and Industrial Conditions in 
Dundee. It is shown by the last census that consider- 
ably more than half the women over fifteen in Dundee 
are occupied ; and for the ten years 1893-1902 Dundee 
headed the list of the principal Scottish towns with an 
infant mortality rate of 176 per 1,000, Glasgow standing 
next with 149. Thereport associates the excess of gastric 
diseases in Dundee—which cannot be accounted for by 
the climate, and must therefore be due to improper 
feeding—with the predominance of married women’s 
labour. The mothers of infants who had died July- 


December, 1904, were visited, and in ony about a 
third of the cases had the child been breast fed ; in 
240 out of 331 cases the mothers had been wage- 
earners both before and since marriage. 


Notes were 
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taken of the total number of children born in these 
families, and it was found that considerably more than 
haif had died, while the remaining g1 mothers who had 
worked before marriage only, or not at all, had lost 
rather more than a third of the total number of children 
born to them. 

The whole question is complicated and difficult, 
and there is no doubt that experiments like that at 
Huddersfield should be welcomed as aids to its final 
solution. 





HOMER AND ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


HE publication by Messrs. Murray of a new edition 
of Matthew Arnold’s Lectures on translating 
Homer was the occasion, a few weeks ago, of some 
remarks in this paper upon the grand style, and in the 
course of them mentien was made of that strange con- 
clusion to which Arnold came, after analysing all the 
qualities of Homer so well, namely, that the metre best 
titted for reproducing those qualities in an English trans- 
lation was the hexameter. There has lately been some 
discussion of the use of classical metres in English verse, 
and it may be worth while to give the reasons why the 
hexameter seems to me to be quite unfitted for an English 
translation of Homer, and, indeed, for any general use 
in English poetry. 

The Greek hexameter is, no doubt, admirably fitted 
for all the varying needs of an epic. Homer could use it 
without strain for a plain statement of fact, for passages 
of rapid and exciting narrative, and for those noble and 
pathetic reflections and speeches the matter of which 
can only be fitly expressed in the grand style. Matthew 
Armold thought that the hexameter was capable of as 
much variety in English, but it has never yet shown its 
capacity in practice, and there are strong theoretical 
reasons why it never should. 

In the first place, all metres which in English poetry 
have proved themselves to be good instruments of all 
work begin with an unstressed syllable. Our best poetic 
plays and narrative poems have been all or nearly all 
written in blank verse or in some kind of rhyming verse 
which, for the sake of convenience, I will call iambic and 
anapeestic ; while verse, which for the same reason I will 
call dactylic and trochaic has only been used for special 
purposes, as for lyrics full of passion and ardour. Metres 
made up of dactyls and trochees suggest to the reader 
that the poet using them is in a state of excitement. They 
are more difficult than iambic or even anapestic 
metres, more contrary to the natural run of our language, 
and therefore it is to be presumed that a poet using them 
has some very particular reason for doing so. ‘Their em- 
phasis, being less natural than that of iambic or anapes- 
tic verse, is more marked, and when we read them we can- 
not help, whatever the matter may be, laying a very strong 
stress upon the accented syllables. Now a long epic poem, 
while it may contain matter which could best be expressed 
in a very emphatic metre, must also contain much matter 


which would be over-expressed by a very emphatic 
metre; matter which, whether it be a_ plain 
statement of facts or a lofty meditation upon 


them, can only be expressed in a metre as near 
to the ordinary run of speech as possible. It is 
significant that all the examples of the grand style which 
Matthew Arnold chose out of English poetry are in 
iambic verse. He would have been very hard put to it 
to find one in dactylic or trochaic verse, because there 1s 
no unrest or excitement im the brooding nobility of the 
grand style. It speaks, above the tumult and passion of 
the fight, of eternal truths that need no drums or trum- 
pets to enforce them. There is altogether too much air 
of effort about even the easiest running English hexameter 
for the grand style, which, however weighty and elaborate 
it may be, must move without a trace of labour, without 
any of the action suitable to a passionate or spirited 
lyric. There is also too much action about it to suit those 
plain statements of fact which are common in Homer, and 
must occur in eyery long narrative poem. To attempt 


these or the grand style in English hexameters is to incur 
all the dangers of that false kind of poetic diction which, 
as Matthew Arnold insisted, is so certainly fatal to any at- 
tempt to reproduce the spirit of Homer. 

The English hexameter, in fact, is an unnatural metre 
is English, not merely because it begins with a stressed 
syllable, but because in its whole structure it is far re- 
moved from the ordinary run of English speech. Our 
language is so full of consonants that our speech runs 
easiest when there is a stress on alternate words. Mr 
Swinburne has been the first English poet to use even 
anapests with perfect ease. Matthew Arnold saw that 
Englisk. hexameters are apt to gallop, and to gallop over 
very bad country, and the remedy he suggested was a 
greater use of spondees. Unfortunately, we talk in 
spondees even less naturally than in dactyls. We seldom 
lay stress om two consecutive syllables, except for some 
special purpose of emphasis. Sponidees in English are 
very hard to come by, and Arnold in his own specimen 
hexameters was reduced to making spondees by an em- 
phasis quite unnatural. 

‘““Ah, unhappy pair, to Peleus why did we give you, 

To a mortal? But ye are without old age and immortal.” 

The first two syllables in the last of these lines are 
supposed to make a spondee. But read naturally they are 
both unstressed. Consequently there are only five stresses 
in the line and it is not a hexameter at all; for whatever 
else may be doubtful about the English hexameter, there 
can be no doubt that it must have at least six stresses. 
These two lines, when read naturally, appear to have no 
metrical likeness whatever. The first sets off as if it were 
in a trochaic metre, the second as if it were anapestic, 
and the second line seems shorter by a foot than the first. 
A very little more licence would turn them both into a 
teasing kind of rhythmical prose. 

But these are not all the faults of the English 
hexameter. Most English metres end normally with a 
stress on the last syllable of the line. There are many 
exceptions, as the feminine endings of blank verse and 
double rhymes in lyrical poems. But the stress on the last 
syllable is the rule, and if it were not, rhyme could scarcely 
be habitual in English poetry, where double rhymes are 
so scarce. The constant use of feminine endings, wai 
is to say, of endings with the stress on the last syllable 
but one, is very rare in English poetry, and, so far as I 
know, it is never successful. It is certainly very ugly in 
Browning’s translation of the Agamemnon, and in 
Fletcher's plays feminine endings occur so often as to be 
monotonous ; for they are abnormal, and all abnormalities 
become monotonous if used too often. They also give an 
air of weakness and irresolution, as if a syllable were always 
left trailing and the verse needed to be trimmed into 
shape. The English hexameter in all examples of any 
length has an uneasy wavering sound, the reason of which 
is the absence of any final stress for which the ear instinc- 
tively listens in English verse. 

These drawbacks, taken together, are more than any 
skill can surmount. Mr. Swinburne himself could not 
write a good poem of any length in English hexameters, 
and there could not be a better proof of this than the fact 
that he had never attempted it. Matthew Arnold proved 
that we had no indigenous metre various enough in its 
uses to serve as a perfect medium for the translation of 
Homer. Blank verse is too slow, and our quicker 
rhymed metres are too homely. But that is no reason 
why we should seek out a foreign metre utterly strange to 
all the habits of our versification. To do that is to make 
new difficulties where the old ones are almost insuperable. 

In the absence of any metre so fit for all purposes as 
the Greek hexameter, the best possible makeshift is 
pertaps the metre of Morris’s Sigurd. Morris himself 
used it in his translation of the Odyssey and with no great 
success. Even in Sigurd he made it too anapestic 
for the solemnity of the grand style, and often for the 
necessary ease of simple narrative. But this was owing 
to a peculiarity of his own taste and not to any defect 
inherent in the metre itself. In Sigurd he proved 
its infinite variety of rhythm and cadence and that it was 
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equal to all except the highest reaches of epic poetry. 
Of its suitability for swift narrative and plain statement 
there can be no doubt, and the following passage, taken 
from the last speech of the dying Sigmund to his wife 
Hiordis in the darkness after the battle, is an example 
of how near it can approach to the grand style: 
“Grieve not for me; for thou weepest that thou canst not 
see my face, 
How its beauty is not departed, nor the hope of mine eyes 
grown base. 
Indeed, I am waxen weary; but who heedeth weariness 
That hath been day long on the mountain in the winter 
weather’s stress, 
And now stands in the lighted doorway and seeth the 
King draw nigh, 
And heareth men dighting the banquet, and the bed where- 
in he shall lie?” 
A. CLutton Brock. 





MICHAELMAS DAISIES. 


ad OU’D better step out a bit faster than that, Missus. 

if you don’t want to get wet,” called the driver of 
@ hired pony-cart to a labouring woman he overtook on a 
country road. 

“Friend of yours?” 
“Where is she going?” 

“Oh, she’s bound for Mynings, Miss, same as we.” 

“Suppose you offer her a lift.” 

“Well, Miss, twould save her a wetting, to look at 
the sky, if you don’t mind.” 

The woman got in with a word of thanks. Hard- 
worked and a bit of a shrew, but with a touch of saving 
humour in her face. 

“You live at Mynings, then?” asked the fare, curious 
about a new place. 

“Not to call live, Miss, we be there and off again, as 
you may say.” 

“A Michaelmas Daisy, perhaps?” 

The lifted one raised her eyes in amusement to the 
speaker’s face. 

“ Ay, that’s the word, and a good word ‘tis. 
heerd it afore. Michaelmas Daisies! 


asked the lady he was driving. 


I never 
That’s just what 


we be. Once afore and now agin. We come from 
Cumberley, nigh ten mile from here, and a_ bad 
job ‘twas as we left. But ‘twas like this here. 


The old master he died and the new man were 
o’ the new sort, and us having friends nigh here and 
seeing the advertisement—that’s not o’where we be now 
but where us was up to Michaelmas last year—why we 
come over. And a real nice waggon ‘twas as Mr. Dub- 
blings sent for to fetch us. I never seed the like afore. 
So now, I says, we be all right. For the advertisement— 
I read un over so often as I could say un by heart this 
minute: ‘A good cottage,’ it says, ‘and a good garden, 
and all found.’ Now, I ask you, Miss, could there be 
ought fairer’n that?” 

“Sounds very nice. You hadn't seen it?” 

“You bain't farming, Miss, be yer? No, I didn't 
think ee was. No, us hadn't seen it. A day’s wages 
gone ’tis, and it seemed right enough. So as we come 
along, we kep asking the man as come wi’ the waggon 
what sort o' place twere and us couldn’t get nought out 
of un. ‘ Dunno,’ that were all he’d venter.” 

“That's the first order the bakers give their men,” 
said the fare, laughing. “‘ Remember, whatever any- 
body asks you, you know nothing.” 

“And good reason they has, Miss. “I'wouldn’t do 
if all as went on inside a baker’s shop was to come out. 
You do know a bit, whoever you be. Well, so us come 
along and ’twere getting on to four o'clock as we come 
nigh the village and he stops. ‘What be stopping for?’ 
says I. ‘Why, here you be, he says. ‘What, this 
here?’ says my husband. I tell ee, Miss, ‘twas a bit 
of a place on to the road, wi’ no room above, all on the 
ground, and when us go in, there was nought above our 
heads but rafters and thatch, and no paper on the walls, 
and the plaster a scaling off, and the rain it had come 
through, and the mortar so as you might a pulled the 


place down wi your thumb and finger. And the windows! 
Here a pane and there a hole, and the frame come away 
from the wall. But there, I can’t tell ee! ‘What do you 
mean a-bringing us to a place like this?’ I says. ‘’Tis 
here as I were told to bring ee,’ says he. ‘ Now you take 
out them things and let I take my horses away.’ ‘ Not 
one stick o' mine goes out o’ this waggon,’ says I; ‘1 ain’t 
a-going into this here, and so I tell ee.’ And my man, he 
says the same. So us off to see the master. "I'wasn't 
more’n half a mile. And, Miss, the beautiful house as 
‘twas! And the master, a girt, tall, fat man, and dressed 
out to the nines. ‘ You're the new carter,’ says he. ‘ And 
you don't like the cottage, that’s what ’tis, is it? Now, | 
tell ee. You've signed for a twelvemonth and I’ve got 
the paper. And your business is to go where I do put ee 
and to do what I do tell ee. Now I don't want to hear 
no more o’ your chat. I’ll come down in half an hour,’ 
he says, ‘and if your things bain’t in by then, you look 
out. ‘Then they won't be,’ I says, ‘and you may come 
down when you do please.’ So down he come, in a rage, 
as you may think, Miss. And there was the waggon and 
the things in it, as the boy he’d took the horses out, a 
standing in the road, and some on ’em a-laughing at the 
figure we cut, all on us. And I didn’t wait for un to 
begin. ‘Where's that good garden as the advertisement 
did talk om?’ says I. ‘ Here’s two lug o’ land, just about 
enough for one patch o cabbages. Where's that there 
garden?’ ‘Well, you can have a bit o’ ’lotment along of 
it,’ says he, ‘and a very good garden the two on ’em ’Il 
make.’ ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘and a mile off, I ’spose. And 
the house, do you mean to tell I as Christians have lived 
in that?’ ‘Last fam’ly turned out fortmight ago then,’ 
says he very sharp. ‘Family o' pigs, I ‘spose,’ says |. 
So that set ‘em all laughing, and he went off blacker’n he 
came. 

“Well, Miss, there we did stay wi’ things in the 
waggon as they was till seven o'clock. Dark night it was 
and I were main hungry, and I give the little uns a bit o 
bread as I’d brought along. But a neighbour, she run 
over wi a cup o’ tea just as I thought I were going to 
drop. And then down he come again, wi’ a smooth face 
on him. ‘Come, my man,’ he says, ‘don’t you be a 
sitting here making a fool of I afore all the village. Come 
up to the house wi’ I and talk it over reasonable.’ So 
off they did go and I stayed, sat on the things wi’ the 
children as was cross wi’ want o' sleep. By and bye 
back comes my man, as is a poor soft thing at the 
best, so drunk as he couldn’t barely stand. ‘S’ all right. 
Mary, says he. ‘ We've bin and settled it all right. You 
take them things in.’ So there ‘twas, Miss. He'd had un 
in the kitchen and gied un so much strong beer as’d 
make un drunk and got over um that way. So I warn't 
going to stand it, and I paid a shilling to a man in Croxton 
for to know the law. And he said as we was bound by 
the ’greement, but he didn’t think as he’d dare bring us 
into court. But we should give un three months’ notice 
and let un do what he would. Well, Miss” (with a 
twinkle in her eye that showed her appreciation of the 
humour of the situation) “and what do ov think come 
on it all?” 

“TI can’t guess. Did you give the notice ?” 

Ay, we give the notice right enough. And then, a 
week afore we should a moved out, if he didn’t have my 
man up again to the house (poor soft fool he be!). But 
don’t you tell un as I said so.” (This to the driver with 
a chuckle.) 

“Don’t you be afraid, Missus, ’tisn’t from me, as he'll 
hear fust what you do think on un,” said the man drily. 

“Well, he had un up again and made un so drunk 
as I ever seed un. And no more about us leaving then. 
But at Michaelmas out we come and over here to My- 
nings. But if ‘twas bad there, ‘tis wuss here. So we 
bain’t a-going to stay, not beyond the twelvemonth. And 
that’s your word as set me off fust, Miss. We be ‘ Michael- 
mas Daisies’ now and no mistake. And here we be and 
thanking you kindly for the lift.” 


GERTRUDE PEDDER. 
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“THE IDEAL HUSBAND.” 
R. EDWARD O’NEILL’S company played /4e 
Ideal Husband at the Coronet Theatre last week 
every night to a full house. All 
of Oscar Wilde are remarkable for 
qualities which go furthest to make a _ good play 
—ingenuity of construction and brilliancy of dialogue. 
Probability is not the aang to dramatic criticism, whatever 
it may be to life; and as long as the course of theatrical 
events has a certain logical coherence and suspends and 
surprises us without making too exacting demands upon our 
credulity, there is no need to destroy our pleasure by re- 
minding ourselves that it is not very likely to have taken 
lace. The case of the philosophic drama, of course, is dif- 
erent. There the author undertakes to show you the way 
of the world and the hearts of men and women, and if you 
cap catch him “cooking” the answer you have the right 
to be contemptuous or indignant, as becomes you 
best. But the ordinary play is a frank concoction, and 
if the dish is appetisingly flavoured with sentiment, wit, or 
lively comment it is wahir to turn up the nose because it 
does not nourish or inspire. There is even a distinct plea- 
sure in noticing how the hopeless inconsistencies of cha- 
racter and plot are me over and given a momentary 
probability. Oscar Wilde was a master in this art, and the 
plot of The /deal Husband is a good instance of his 
mastery. The hero is a young Minister of State, over 
whom the adventuress holds a terrible secret. To gain 
a sum of money, which was as necessary to him in the 
struggle for success as was ever a coat of mail to a 
knight in the days of errantry, he sold a political secret 
sed chared the spoils. This happened long ago, and now 
he is a man of whom his wife can think no kind of wrong ; 
and for himself he has become a statesman of stain- 
less honour. The adventuress, interested in a fraudu- 
lent scheme of political importance on which a report is to 
be made before the House, induces her victim, by threaten- 
ing to publish the letter which he wrote to his old accom- 
plice, to promise that he will suppress the report and speak 
in favour of the scheme. His wife learns that the adven- 
turess has persuaded him to a right-about-face on this mat- 
ter. She cannot believe that her husband’s past could make 
blackmail a possibility, yet such conduct is inexplicable. 
He assures her that there is no blot on his past; but the 
sight of her troubled perplexity is harder to bear than the 
thought of future disgrace, oad a her bidding he sits down 
to write a letter recalling his promise to the adventuress 
(Act I.). These scenes have taken place during and after 
an ounre Pew at Sir Robert Chiltern’s house, where his 
friend, Lord Goring, happens to find by chance a curious 
bit of jewellery which seems to interest him. Sir Robert 
cannot confide in his wife ; she thinks too well of him ever 
to forgive him ; and here is the little moral of the play; a 
woman must be ready to believe the worst of a man she 
thinks the best that she may forgive him the easier when 
she finds him out—to forgive, c'est son métier. So Sir 
Robert confides in his friend, who does his best to prepare 
Lady Chiltern for disillusionment. The adventuress, to in- 
duce her to persuade her husband to avoid exposure at all 
costs, tells her Pp and she, in her distraction, 
writes to Lord Goring: “I want you; I trust you; I come 
to you.” The note arrives as he is just going out to an 
evening party. He instructs his valet to show a lady, who 
will call, into the. drawing-room and to refuse all other 
comers. 

His testy old father arrives as he finishes giving these 
orders, and he only succeeds in persuading him to talk in 
ano room just in time to avoid his meeting the lady. 
They leave together, and there is a ring at the bell. The 
adventuress enters, who, of course, has come to get more 
indirect pressure put upon her victim. The valet discreetly 
shows her into the drawing-room and the folding-doors 
close upon her. Back comes Lord Goring, and there is 
a second ring. This time the right a No, her hus- 
band, who begins to pour out his troubles. He is deter- 
mined not to hide his first infamy by a second, and the 
thought of disgrace would be tolerable if he did not feel that 
he must lose the love of his wife. Lord Goring is not dis- 
pleased that the lady behind the doors, whom he has not 
yet seen but knows is there, should hear these passionate 

testations, but he does not wish her to be discovered 

iding in his house at that hour, and therefore when Sir 
Robert’s suspicion that his disclosures have been overheard 
make him insist on searching the next room he does his 
utmost to prevent it. He tells him that there is a lady 
there, but one whom he trusts and honours before all others, 
who must not be humiliated. 

Sir Robert flings back the doors, and the adventuress 
stands revealed to the “ye of the one and the 
disgust of the other, who, finding his friend apparently in 


the plays 
the two 


close alliance with his enemy, walks out of the house. 
Lord Goring has, however, a card to play—the bracelet he 
found the night before. It has been stolen from his cousin 
by the adventuress. It shuts with a cunning snap which 
cannot be undone unless the trick is known. He snaps it 
on her arm and threatens to accuse her of theft unless she 
burns the incriminating letter. It is burnt. Her last move 
is to pilfer Lady Chiltern’s note and send it to her husband, 
but, being mistaken by Sir Robert for a message to himself, 
ph so the first step in a reconciliation between them. It 
will be seen that there is plenty of stagecraft here. 

As for the dialogue, Oscar Wilde was one of the wittiest 
of men, though his wit was anything but Nature to advan- 
tage dressed. Wit is essentially more transferable than 
humour; but no man’s wit was ever less dramatic, or de- 

ended less upon the character of the speaker, than his. 
tis characters might make each other’s remarks without 
the slightest detriment to the play; he might have made 
them all with perfect propriety himself, and he probably 
did before writing them down. For this reason he was not a 
first-rate dramatist, in spite of possessing the two most valu- 
able faculties a writer of society plays can have. He 
showed an extraordinary want of interest in human 
nature, and even in society nature. What he did 
understand, and it is from this point of view that all his 
brilliant jokes and comments were made, was human nature 
as it is conventionally discussed in society. He did under- 
stand the artist’s attitude (to use an old-fashioned phrase) 
towards emotions and social laws, and though he frequently 
wrote about it he never dramatised it. This was the one 
subject on which he could have written a fine play. In all 
his plays, with the exception of 7he /mportance of Being 
Earnest, which is the best farce in the English language— 
to farce such a defect is not fatal—all the wit and intellect 
is in the inessential passages, while those in which the cha- 
racters express their emotions and act are sentimental, con- 
ventional, and stilted. 

Mr. O'Neill and his companv should have a successfu! 


tour. DESMOND MACCARTHY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHam. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE reception of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty is, 

I think, rather colder than the popularity of 

Japan in England and the general readiness to lend 
her money led us to anticipate. It has done nothing to 
restore the lost prestige of the Government ; no pause 
has occurred in the process which dooms Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues to destruction at the polls. Certainly 
the public were not prepared for so large, so sensational! 
a document, and the cautionary note struck both by the 
Spectator and the Saturday Review is echoed in a good 
deal of private conversation. Liberal criticism is no 
doubt divided. But if the alliance is to be made the 
excuse for a new start in naval expenditure, I am sure 
that the Liberal Party will have to put its foot down 
and say that no such interpretation can be reconciled 
with Liberal policy in regard to the internal affairs of 


the country. 
. * * * 


Moreover, if the vague language of the agreement 
is to be stretched to cover such enterprises as the con- 
version of Dover and Singapore into first-rate naval 
centres, we have to face not a development but a re- 
versal of the tendencies of the Anglo-French under- 
standing. It is idle, and more than idle, to say that 
France can be reassured concerning such a step as the 
conversion of the nearest English port into the head- 
quarters of the Channel Fleet. French statesmen 
would obviously reply, ‘‘ You may be building against 
Germany to-day, but ten years hence we shall still have 
your greatest home naval station fixed within sight 
of our shores, with your fleets constantly cruising 
about the Straits of Dover. British policy is 
apt to change. Thank you for nothing.” The 
Jingo papers tell us that if Dover, in spite of the 
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enormous obstacles which Nature interposes to such 
an enterprise, becomes the headquarters of the Channel 
Fleet, we shall be so many miles nearer striking 
distance of the German coast. Such canaillerie is 
so common now that one ceases to note it save for the 
mischief it does in providing the necessary fuel for 
the German agitation for increased naval armaments. 
But such language and such policy are almost as dis- 
tasteful to France as they are to Germany, and Lord 
Lansdowne will be greatly to blame if he does not at 
the earliest opportunity discountenance such a reading 
of the Anglo-Japanese agreement. 
* od * * * 

However, anti-Germanism is still the cue of the 
Ministerial Press, and inspires all their criticisms of 
the treaty. Look at the 7imes. 1 can imagine nothing 
more childlike than its endeavour to bring about a rap- 
prochement with Russia. On what grounds? Anti-Ger- 
manism. The publication of the treaty at once creates a 
simultaneous rapprochement between Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, in harmony with the pro-Russian policy of 
the Kaiser inaugurated during the later stages of the 
Japanese War. At once the English Jingo Press 
rushes in to separate the new friends and to make 
wild offers of friendship to Russia. It is obvious 
that the Russo-German problem will be worked out in 
accordance with the mutual interests of the two 
Powers and that newspaper gush will not efface the 
impression which the Treaty, with its melodramatic 
underlining of the results of the war, will create. What 
is of good omen is that there is just a sign that of her 
own act, and by a great stroke of wisdom, Russia 
is inclined to accept a real status quo in the Far 
East and to join us and Japan in guaranteeing 
it. There is surely the line of wisdom, and the 
suggestion is, in effect, a Russian demand on us to 
exhibit the good faith of our assurances that the treaty 
is purely defensive and limited in scope, both in Middle 
and in Eastern Asia. If Russia takes this step 
Germany must follow, for by her headlong policy in 
Morocco she has lost the chance of attracting France 
towards an anti-English combination. A true inter- 
national guarantee is precisely what the world wants, 
and what the treaty does not in its present form supply. 
If, on the other hand, it can gradually be expanded 
into a world-contract for securing the integrity and 
independence of China, it may in time lose the character 
which every heedless publicist in this country seems 
anxious to attach to it. 

* * * * ‘ 

Hardly enough attention has been attracted to Sir 
John Hibbert’s statement, or rather re-statement, of 
his plans for settling the educational difficulty by a 
compromise. As the readers of The Speaker may not 
all have seen this plan, I will state it in bare outline. 
Sir John has the ingenious idea of meeting the trouble 
by the creation of a new set of schools. Under his 
plan there would be three classes of State and rate- 
aided schools. The first would be the provided schools. 
The second would be schools leased from the denomi- 
national managers by the public authority, and fully 
managed by them. In them, as in the provided schools, 
the present Bible or undenominational religious teach- 
ing would be given, and there would be no tests for 
the teachers. If further denominational teaching were 


required, the schools could be open for the purpose to 
the denomination twice a week, and the fabric would 


also be available for denominational uses on Saturday 
and Sunday. Finally, there would be the voluntary 
schools, including, I suppose, all the Catholic schools, 
where the present denominational system would 
persist. I suppose that if the bulk of the Anglican 
institutions could be induced to class themselves in 
the category of the leased schools, we might at least 
have a temporary settlement on these lines. But 
would they do anything of the kind ? 
* * * * * 

Mr. O’Brien's movement of separation from the 
general body of the Nationalist Party in Ireland is 
much advertised in the English anti-Nationalist Press, 
but itexcites no concern in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien is 
personally an amiable, able, and entirely disinterested 
man, and even the bitterness of his present crusade 
excites no feeling of unfriendliness to him. But his 
agitation makes no progress. It has no hold outside 
a very small circle, and I am told that even in Cork 
City he could not carry the electors against the 
Nationalist organisation. His precise point of view 
is a little difficult to grasp, for the councils of 
Nationalism are just now thoroughly moderate and 
practical, and there is nothing for a politician having 
such watchwords on his lips to beat against in an 
attack on Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon. The real 
and the coming difficulty in Ireland will, I think, be 
found in the growing mass of arrears of the instalments 
of land purchase. 

* * hd * * 

Liberal speakers coming in from tours in the 
provinces tell very flattering tales of the state of 
political opinion. This is especially the case in the 
counties. Shropshire, tor example, is likely to return 
a solid Liberal majority ; Norfolk will do the same ; 
Wales may only return one Tory to the new Parlia- 
ment. The Welsh meetings on the education crisis 
are wonderful for numbers and enthusiasm ; indeed, 
the religious revival seems to have made the political 
fires burn hotter. And generally one hears with pleasure 
that the candidates conduct their campaign on lines of 
advanced Radicalism. 

” * * * . 

There are a good many anxious inquiries con- 
cerning the promised Commission on the Poor Law. 
What has happened to it? Mr. Balfour is said to have 
had the names, or most of them, ready for announcement 
at the end of the Session. At that period it was, I 
think, largely a representation of the views of Mr. 
Loch and the Charity Organisation Society. Now it 
is found that this will not do, and that a broader ten- 
dency must be imparted to the Commission. But 
there appears to have been a failure in the choice of 
the personnel, and no one knows how the Commission 
will be constituted and who will be its secretary. Ap- 
parently members of Parliament are to be excluded. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘UMBLE JINGOISM. 


Sik,—Can you, or any of your readers, refer me to 
chapter and verse for the following story? Some time in 
the fifties, when this country was or had been at war, the 
American Minister of the day—-whether here or in Paris, I 
forget—being in conversation with Lord Clarendon, then 
Foreign Secretary, assured him that we could rely, or have 
relied, on the aid of the United States if we had found our- 
selves in extremity.. To which Lord Clarendon is said to 
have replied: “ You be damned.” I thi.k it must have been 
during or after the Indian Mutiny. This anecdote has been 
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hovering in my mind ever since I read in the paper the 
other day—heaven knows where—a statement to the effect 
that “Japan recognises the right of Great Britain to defend 
her Indian frontier.” Gratifying, no doubt ; vut one rather 
wonders how Lord Clarendon, or any other “early Vic- 
torian” would have greeted such a “ recognition.”-——-Yours, 
etc. 


Wood End, Weybridge. A. J. BUTLER. 





EPILOGUE TO A TRAGEDY. 
(Spoken by Despair.) 
O the play ends, and on the homeward way 

Sad things and piteous perchance ye say 
And weep that lovers courteous and fair 
Should enter into pitfalls of despair ; 
A little, too, perchance, I hear you rail 
That loveliness so little should avail 
Or stainless truth and honour, to abate 
The rigours and the cruelties of Fate. 
Perchance ye blame outrageous Destiny 
And cast blind curses, foolish ones, at me. 


Yea, for 1 wrought when first their thread was spun; 
By me was every fatal victory won. 
I crossed their plottings with untimeliness 
And trod a subtler path than any guess ; 
"Twas I that poured from out the cup of doom 
The wine of sudden ruin in the room 
Of blessedness and singing ; and a night 

- Of dust and death I gave for heart’s delight. 
What skill, what steadfastness, shall prove a shield 
Against the might and envy that I wield ? 
What loyalty that shall not be in vain ? 
What blossoming hope that shall not flower to pain? 


And yet, and yet, when every season sings, 
What joy at all abides in mortal things ? 
Whoever knew endure a single hour 

The perfect fragrance of the perfect flower ? 
Is your desire to watch your blossom fade 
And see the very flower of love decayed, 

All the strange gold and glamour to forget 
And find at last love worth not one regret 

As if it had not been? O better far 

Than that the heavy sandalled hours should mar 
Your passion—one wild kiss, one helpless cry 
Farewell ! and loneliness until ye die. 


For out of mortal grief and grief alone 

Love riseth not unworthy of his throne 

And from the strife and agony of death 

He snatcheth burning and immortal breath : 
Most glorious is he when tempest-tossed— 
What face is half so fair as one that’s lost ? 

O friends, beloved, bear awhile with me, 
Endure my harsh devices : ye shall see 
Before the end with what a dateless crown 

I will enhance the passion I smote down, 

Ye shall behold more glorious than the sun 
The burning splendour that ye have not won, 
Ye shall adore your vision on your knees : 
And thus through me alone shall learn to seize 
O’er every dream to dusty darkness hurled 
The hope that burns beyond a ruined world— 
Through me shall find immortal sorrow fair 
And scorn your vain delight beside despair ; 
1 set the spirit above mortal things 

And dower with flight its sky-aspiring wings, 
Mortality I bury out of sight, 

I burn the barren dross of vain delight, 

And that alone shall be inviolate 

That can support the uttermost of fate 

Till every pulse of passion is secure 

Through everlasting ages to endure : 

I only an unsullied altar raise 

And stainless temples of untarnished praise 
To Him, high crowned all other Gods above— 
‘Behold Him and adore—for I am Love. 


F. B. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MR. LUCAS’S TRAVEL BOOK. 

‘* | T is right to forewarn people . .. that the book 

is quite superficial in its character. I have 
endeavoured to discard from it all valuable matter de- 
rived from the works of others.” This is Kinglake, not 
Mr. Lucas. Again he says, ‘‘ My notion of dwelling 
precisely upon those matters which happened to interest 
me, and upon none other, would of course be intoler- 
able in a regular book of travels,” and here I feel 
rather inclined to say that the book of travels would be 
intolerable which dwelt upon matters which did not 
happen to interest the author. I quote, however, to 
prove the practice of the author of Zéthen, entirely illus- 
trative of my own theory, and frequently, though not 
altogether, of that of Mr. Lucas, whose A Wanderer 
in Holland* has suggested the reference to such 
a trivial matter. In this book of his it is 
to be observed that Mr. Lucas is always pre- 
pared to be interested, and generally is so in fact ; 
that when he is interested he is altogether delight- 
ful ; and that when he is not he— quotes Motley. Now, 
Motley’s is a great book, and may be called the Iliad 
of Holland, from the Trojan side, of course ; but when 
one wants him one knows where to find him; and I 
should like A Wanderer in Holland to be full of its 
author. Good reading, excellent reading as it is, I 
should not say that Mr. Lucas could not give us 
better ; I would put it that it proved what a fine 
book of travel he was going to write one of these 
days, and settle myself down to await the feast to 
come just as expectantly as I prepared for that which 
J have just had. When the chapters began to appear 
in The Speaker, | read them week by week; and some 
I liked, and some I did not like; but I knew 
that I wanted the whole. And so | did, and 
am glad enough to have it—but, for all that, I shall 
have a better meal off Mr. Lucas some day; on a day 
when he has forgotten his history books and omitted 
to visit at least a dozen picture galleries. Picture 
galleries (unless Aristotle errs, or 1 misread him, in con- 
sidering works of art to be vegetables) are for students 
with microscopes and two-foot rules; they are on a level 
with museums. What are they to Mr. Lucas—or he 
to Hecuba? 

I see very well what has happened. Mr. Lucas 
writes with his head, that is, his head instructs his 
heart, not contrariwise. If this were not so he would 
not have described (let us say rendered) Sussex, which 
he knows to the roots, better than Holland, which he 
has visited but sparely. There is brain-work under- 
lying his raptures ; I fancy he has seen to that. But 
I should like, for once, to have had them when 
they were first, and fine, and careless: above 
all, when he went out adventuring in Holland I 
would have had him keep no eye upon the public and 
its presumed deserts or desires. I would have had him 
remind the public (in his preface) that a knowledge of 
Motley was supposed in every man. He quotes so 
felicitously from the poets and wits—Prior, Goldsmith, 
Howell, Lady Mary Wortley, that I could have spared. 
all his Motley for a little more of them—of them or of 
his good Jacob Cats, or even of his Alderman Beckford, 


*A WANDERER 1N HOLLanp. By E. V. Lucas. London? 
Methuen. 6s. 
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with judicious cutting ; or, better than all, for more of 
himself in this strain : 

“1 can think of no more reposeful holiday than to step on 
board one of these barges wedged together in a Rotterdam 
canal, and never lifting a finger to alter the natural course 
of events—to accelerate or divert—be carried by it to, say, 
Harlingen in Friesland, between the meadows; under the 
noses of the great black and white cows, past herons 
fishing in the rushes; through little —— with dazzling 
milk-cans being scoured on the banks, and the good-wives 
washing, and saturnine smokers in black velvet slippers 
passing the time of day; through big towns, by rows of 
sombre houses seen through a delicate screen of leaves; 
under low bridges crowded with children; through narrow 
locks ; ever moving, slowly and surely, sometimes sailing, 
sometimes quanting, sometimes being towed, with the wide 
Dutch sky overhead, and the plovers crying in it, and the 
clean west wind driving the windmills, and everything just 
as it was in Rembrandt's day, and just as it will be five 
hundred years hence.” 

How good that is—the enumeration, the rhythm, 
the sentiment, perhaps (if the word is not too flaming) 
the rapture, For though the paragraph may be a four 
de force, the rapture must needs be there, the pas- 
sionate reminiscence, or you may be sure that the 
thing won't get itself done. Well, more of that is 
what I ask. There is not enough of it in A 
Wanderer. And—my last grumble—I should have 
wished Mr. Lucas to generalise upon the pictures, to 
speak only of those which moved him, and to tell us 
how they moved him. Hear him upon the “ Girl's 
Head,” by Vermeer of Delft : 

“ To me it is one of the most beautiful things in Holland. 
It is, however, inno sense Dutch: the girl is not Dutch, the 

ainting is Dutch only because it is the work cf a Dutchman. 

Ko other Dutch painter could compass such liquid clarity, 
such cool surfaces. .. . Apart, however, from the question 
of technique, upon which | am not entitled to speak, the 
picture has to me human interest beyond description. 
There is a winning charm in this simple Eastern face that 
no words of mine can express. All that is hard in the Dutch 
nature dissolves beneath her reluctant smile. She es 
the fairest and sweetest things in the Eleven Provinces. 
She makes Holland sacred ground.” 


That is criticism, and closes with a fine hyperbole. 
Mr. Lucas is always good when he is interested or 
moved, and he is not more exempt than most of us 
face to face with Dutch pictures. What he says of 
his Vermeer | should say, if I could, of ‘‘ The Never- 
ending Prayer,” by Nicholas Maes, of Jan Steen’s ‘‘ Sick 
Woman,” and of the exquisite Peter de Hooch in the 
Ryks Museum. I shall protest, with vehemence, 
against my author’s criticism of this masterpiece, that 
it is ‘‘the Christmas supplement carried out to its 
highest power—and by its inventor.” An unhappy 
saying. Nothing that he adds by way of extenuation 
will appease me; I execrate the injustice of his 
American pleasantry, the recipe for whose confection 
is: When a fine thing has been vulgarised by imitations, 
treat the fine thing itself as vulgar. But apart from 
that, which occurs more than once, I very much agree 
with his choices and preferences. 

I have—and he will know that—no glimmering of 
desire to speak ungraciously of a book which | have 
read through twice already and shall infallibly read again 
more than twice; all my desire is that he should put 
away once and for all the notion that he can meet 
Herr Baedeker upon his own ground, and beat him. No 
man living can do that, and there cannot be many 
living who need to do it. For consider what proper- 
ties of a traveller there are in Mr. Lucas, who is 
never out of temper, never boisterous, for all his good 
comments provoke the chuckle, not the laugh out- 
right; who is never supercilious, and seldom bored. 
He is not more insular than he ought to be, know- 


ing very well that to lose your sea-given birthright is 
to renounce the salt of your travel; he loves France 
and knows it for the best country in the world after 
his own, is never in a hurry, and has the opinions of 
every wise man, those, I mean, which no wise man 
ever tells. Yet he respects the country’s gods so well 
that he can regret their mishandling by those who made 
them, and is so grounded in his own that he is 
able to make just comparisons for our profit, and with 
ripe reflections upon similarity and difference to wield 
both kinds of reasoning. The judicious Lucas! | 
envy Hooker his pre-emption of that title ; there is 
none other that fits so well the author of this book, 
to speak of whose power of expressing these good 
qualities of his would be an impertinence in any 
man of his own generation. It is enough to say 
that he reveals himself a traveller of the only 
possible, companionable sort—for that also is what 
a travel-book has to be, its author's deputy 
—that and no less a thing. Humane, tolerant, 
far - seeing, recollected, of demure humour and 
assured sobriety of judgment, to read him is to 
feel yourself with him. Here indeed he has the 
advantage of Kinglake, whom to read is to wish 
that you had been with him, and to know it impossible. 

It may be laid down, I suppose, as axiomatic that 
most good travel in civilised countries ceased with the 
introduction of railways. How many other blessed 
privileges of mankind also ceased thereupon it were 
not profitable to inquire. The things have their points 
no doubt, and it is late in the day to cry out upon 
them ; but it is precisely those which defeat travel and 
make it vain. To name only one: the iron road itself, 
which, highly developed, plays sucha swaggering part 
in Mr. Wells’s vision of the future—by tying one country 
to another, by keeping your communications, as it 
were, with your base—your club, your wife, your 
banker, and your politics—makes adventure (without 
which travel is but vanity) either impossible or a 
matter of desperate self-imposture. You have to 
countermand your 7imes, leave no address behind you, 
line your waistcoat with five-pound notes, and play 
other like nursery games before you can feel yourself 
to be cut adrift, prepared for high emprise, properly 
agog for alarms. And these, when they come thus by 
forethought, are poor things. You are lucky if they 
are even alarming. I say nothing—surely I need say 
nothing—about the fret and hurry of railway travel, 
nor of its fatal habit of ignoring the country and 
cleaving to the town, whereby it encourages you into 
the extraordinary belief that the town is the country ; 
whereby, for instance, if a man have been to Cologne, 
he will tell you that he has been in the Palatinate—as 
to all this I will say nothing now. Time is, I will dare 
to add, one of the most mischievous conventions ever 
thrust upon western understanding: how rare the 
European who has been able to ignore it! A thing 
which I greatly admire in Jean Jacques is that, when 
he wished to go to Italy, he walked thither; and that, 
perhaps, is the one thing in which Mr. Belloc resembles 
him. I don’t know; but of this I am sure, that Mr. 
Belloc shares with two others the real aptitude for 
leisurely, old-fashioned, eighteenth-century travel—ah, 
and seventeenth-century, and sixteenth-century, and 
all the centuries’ backward to Pausanias. Untfess it 
proceed from this adventurer of high spirit we shall 
never have another budget of Cruditizs; unless Mr. 
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Hudson can be wooed on to the road again there can 
be no more Zvéthens for us; and I shall add that | 
look to Mr. Lucas to expound some Rural Rides of 
his own, with less rhetoric and more temper, with a 
deeper insight into humours and a more delicate 
mother-wit than the stormy old original could assume. 
And, if I know him, he will go on his well-shod feet 
rather than on the four hoofs of a dapple grey. 
Maurice Hew etr. 





PISANELLO. 


By G. F. Hill. “The Library of Art.” 

Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

Tus book is in no way inferior to its predecessors in an 
excellent series. Mr. Hill had intended to give an account 
of the Early Italian medallists, with Pisanello as the cen- 
tral figure; but he found, he says, that Pisanello the 
painter was inseparable from Pisanello the medallist. He 
has therefore treated the other medallists shortly in a final 
chapter, so that he may have room to deal with Pisanello’s 
pictures. Mr. Hill is an expert on medals, but he does not 
profess to be an expert on painting; and what he says 
about Pisanello’s pictures is certainly not so valuable as 
what he says about his medals. He gives, however, a 
clear account of what is known about Pisanello as a 
painter, and the book is certainly what he wished to 
make it: an excellent summary of recent research on the 
subject both of Pisanello’s medals and pictures; and it 
is admirably illustrated. 

There is this defect in Mr. Hills treatment of 
Pisanello’s pictures, that he does not insist upon the fact 
that they were the works of a born medallist and not of 
a born painter. It is true that Pisanello was a painter of 
established fame before he began to design medals at all ; 
and also that the few pictures of his which have come 
down to us have a curious and original beauty of their 
own. Yet there is something forced and unpictorial about 
them which cannot be set down merely to the fact that 
Pisanello was a very early master of a provincial school. 
For Altichiero, also a Veronese painter and earlier than 
Pisanello by at least half a century, was yet much more 
naturally pictorial in his art. He conceived of a picture 
as a piece of decoration in the flat. Pisanello did not. 
You kave only to compare Altichiero’s fresco of the 
Cavalli Knights with Pisanello’s of St. George (they are 
both in the Church of St. Anastasia at Verona) to see the 
difference. The figures in Altichiero’s picture are all 
connected with each other and with the background, not 
so much by any elaborate grouping as by a due subordina- 
tion of detail. The figures and the animals in Pisanello’s 
picture are not only conceived as separate objects, they 
are also modelled as if the artist were not content with a 
flat surface, but continually felt the want of some relief to 
emphasise the modelling ; and he tries to give the illusion 
of relief since he cannot give the reality. It is quite clear 
that what he enjoys in a picture, what he observes in real 
objects with the most natural gusto, is modelling; and 
when he comes to paint a dog or the hind quarters of a 
horse, or the face of a human being, he forgets all about 
his picture as a whole in the delight of modelling the 
form of a particular object. It may well be that he took 
so great a pleasure in painting animals because their 
bodies gave him more scope for modelling than the 
clothed bodies of human beings. Mr. Hill will not have 
it that Pisanello was influenced at all by Northern art, 
although Verona in its Gothic buildings is the most 
northern of Italian towns, and although the architecture 
in his fresco of the Annunciation in S. Fermo is very 
German in style. Yet there is something im Pisanello’s 
pictures that constantly reminds one of Durer, and it may 
be that this is because both Durer and Pisanello were 
both great artists, but not painters by nature, so that 
when they painted they produced collections of admirably- 
executed objects rather than pictures harmoniously 
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lack of it 
resemble the 
character of their 


designed. It is in composition or the 
that the paintings of Pisanello most 
paintings of Durer, and the 
composition may be alike because they were both 
strong men, ill at ease when they painted, and 
trying to do something foreign to the art of painting. 
Directly Pisanello came to make medals, he showed him- 
self a master of the peculiarly Italian excellences of har- 
momious design and subordination, and the lack of those 
qualities in his pictures, which gives them a Northern air 
of quaintness and intensity, must therefore have been 
caused only by the fact that he had not yet found his 
own art. 

It would be a disadvantage to most artists if they 
began life as painters and then became medallists, but ix 
was almost certainly an advantage to Pisanello, for it is a 
peculiarity of his genius that he could make almost any 
kind of fact submit to the convention of the medal. If 
he had not been a painter he would never probably have 
shown the pictorial audacity which in its astonishing suc- 
cess has made the reverses of his medals unique in art, 
It is the defect of most medals, and, indeed, of most 
modern sculpture, to be too timid in grappling with facts. 
The medal, indeed, has deteriorated ever since Pisanello, 
mainly from this timidity. But Pisanello himself, though 
no medallist has ever selected with such ruthless tact, 
selected more in detail than in the objects whic he chose 
to represent. He could put anything on to a medal, he 
could represent any scene and any kind of emotion; and 
yet by elimination of details unfitted to the nature of his 
art he could produce a design of perfect simplicity and 
fitness. In his finest works he sacrificed neither character 
to symmetry nor symmetry to character. Take, for in- 
stance, the reverse of the medal of Cecilia Gonzaga. The 
girl dreaming under the moon in a desert with her 
guardian unicorn crouching at her feet reminds one in its 
mystery and intensity of Tintoret’s Magdalen also dream- 
ing in a moonlit desert in the Scuola di San Rocco. 
The one work is a picture painted at the culmination of 
the art by the greatest of all masters of pictorial expression. 
The other is the medal of a primitive done more than 200 
vears before; yet the lyrical and romantic sentiment is 
not more powerfully expressed in the one than in the 
other. It is to be noticed also thatPisanello never loses 
his grip of facts and character even in this unearthly 
masterpiece. The maiden, however slightly modelled, is 
as much flesh and blood as any figure of sculpture, and 
the unicorn, for all his fabulous look and air of tamed 
ferocity, is very carefully studied from a goat (the study 
remains in the Chatsworth Collection and is reproduced 
in this book). Thus he has a fulness of animal character 
and life usually wanting to the unicorns of heraldry. Yet, 
with all this emotion and with all this character, the design 
is one of the simplest and most harmonious ever put upon 
a medal. 

Pisanello was as fine a master of character as any of 
the great portrait painters. No one has ever shown us 
the “ Superman” of the Renaissance so vividly as Pisanello 
in his medals of Sigismondo Malatesta. The face in 
both of these is modelled with extreme severity. Yet all 
the features seem to be wrought into the expression of 
will and appetite. Sigismondo has the look of a bird of 
prey, yet with the subtlety and the nerves of a human 
being; for there is an air of strained endurance about 
him, as of one always living in the midst of dangers and 
tumults, and only able to resist the terrors of fact and 
imagination with the trained, Labitual power of his will, 
His face is full of both active force and passive endurance. 
The face of the Byzantine Emperor, John Palcologus, is 
all passive endurance. He looks like a man who has nc 
remedy for troubles except to ignore them. He seems to 
be oppressed by the dignity of his fantastic hat, and yet to 
take it, like everything else, as a matter of course. He 
has, like many overwrought Americans, the air of a man 
always living in a great noise and always trying to be deaf 
to it. To look at this medal, with its Greek inscription, 
fills one with curiosity about the character of the man it 
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represents, as one is filled with curiosity about Lionardo’s 
Mona Lisa, yet all its subtlety is expressed with the 
simplest modelling. Design is nowhere sacrificed to 
character, yet what painter has ever given us more charac 
ter? If we want to realise how great a master of charac- 
ter Pisanello was we have only to compare his medals of 
Sigismondo Malatesta with the medal of Sigismondo by 
his very able follower, Matteo de’ Pasti. Matteo’s medal 
is a fine work, as a design almost equal to Pisanello’s. 
But there is no significance of character in the head. The 
face is modelled so as to suit the medal, and not so as to 
hetray the essence of its character. It means nothing, 
whereas Pisanello’s Malatesta means everything and is 
typical of the whole class of men to which he belonged. 
The hair, again, in the Pisanello medal is simplified fact, 
whereas in the Matteo medal it is merely simplified orna- 
ment. This is the great difference between Pisanello and 
most of his He always worked on a basis of 
fact, and only simplified it to make his design, whereas 
they had their design ready-made and emasculated or 
perverted facts to suit it. The man made the medal for 
Pisanello, for other artists the medal has usually made the 
man. Hence Pisanello’s infinite variety of design and in 
vention, and hence the poverty of design and invention 
which kas grown upon the art ever since his time 


successors. 





A NATIONAL EVIL. 


BETTING AND GAMBLING: A National Evil. 
Seebohm Rowntree, author of Poverty. 
millan. 1905. 5s. net. 

IN this volume of essavs, by eight experts, the editor, 
whose name is a guarantee for serious and scientific treat- 
ment, seeks to call our attention to our national vices. 
Reformers hitherto have confined their attention to eco- 
nomic and other conditions. We can hardly study those 
conditions too much. But it is necessary to insist, in 
limine, that no political or econemic changes, however 
revolutionary, will fundamentally affect our national hap- 
piness unless we are willing and able to deal vigorously 
with our national vices. The sooner we realise it the 
better, that our civilisation is at stake through the opera- 
tion of the three cancerous vices of lust, drink, and 
gambling. They have to be studied in connection; they 
form a trinity of evil. They are seldom or never found 
apart; for one fosters the others. The men that fre- 
quent race-meetings are notorious, as a class, for their 
obscenity of speech and life and for their addiction to 
drink : 


Edited by B. 
London: Mac- 


**Gambling commonly consorts with drink: gambling 
heuses are commonly places for the sale of alcoholic 


liquors, and wherever the law permits, or can be evaded, 

drink shops are betting haunts. . . . The business of 

gambling is often done in an atmosphere of alcohol. This 
is not, indeed, invariably the case. . But in Northern 

European peoples drink is usually necessary to induce that 

instability of judgment and disregard of the future which 

are conditions of gambling.” (P. 14-15.) 

This, then, is the first thing to leam from this 
painfully interesting book. We are summoned to war 
against allied vices. We have to exorcise from our nation 
a triad of devils. 

Another fact brought out with startling clearness 
is that the forces of progress and education have been 
made procuresses to the lords of hell. Betting and 
gambling were, fifty vears ago, the follies and vices only 
of the aristocracy. They have now been democratised : 
the industrial classes have been infected by the example 
of their social “betters.” The system of starting-price 
betting has enabled every mill-girl to put her shilling on 
a horse. A free and cheap Press has brought the betting- 
ring into contact with all our people. A large part of 
our halfpenny papers can only live by means of the 
gambling fever which they sustain and foster. The in- 
terest felt in sport of all kinds has well-nigh eaten out 
of our people all intelligent concern with politics. The 
doings of Parliament occupy a small place in the popular 


halfpenny Press: you have to search in order to find 
a report of them. 

“The newspaper, which should be the guide of the 
citizen, 1s read not for its politics but for its tips; for 
the racing news printed in the ‘fudge,’ not for the sub- 
jects .t discusses in its leader columns, and so is degraded 
to being the organ of the bookmaker. This does not merely 
mean an extension of its sporting columns, but a revolution 
in its tone and staff, in response to what really becomes a 
revolution in its functions.” 

Every advance in physical comfort seems to create 
fresh opportunities of evil. The increased facilities for 
locomotion have enormously fostered gambling “by con- 
veying large numbers at a moderate expense to the 
course,’ while the telegraph “offers the means to others 
of rapid communication with the betting men at the 
race meetings for gambling purposes, by those unable to 
make the journey.” Indeed, the Post Office has allowed 
itself to become one of the greatest agencies for this 
form of vice: 

‘** The gigantic monetary interest of the Post Office in the 
betting system appears in one item of the evidence of Mr. 
Lamb, the secretary, who said that in the previous Sep- 
tember the department had sent eighty-two telegraphists 
to the Doncaster race meeting, who dealt with 30,000 
private telegrams of persons attending the races, besides 
184,000 words of racing news for the Press.” 


Thus our Post Office becomes a public school of vice. 
All the appliances of civilisation have been chartered by 
the agents of evil. Let nobody chirp tiie old cant about 
the potency of mere “education.” “The bitter experi- 
ence of the nineteenth century demonstrates how futile it 
would be to rely solely, or even to any great extent, upon 
the unaided attempts of educational persuasion to root 
vice out” (p. 44). And Mr. Rowntree honestly confesses 
(p. 186) that, however.much we may desire to increase the 
wages of the industrial classes, yet “ increased wages, as 
we well know, will not by themselves achieve the desired 
results. ‘They must be accompanied by influences which 
will help men to spend them wisely.” 

Some remedy, however, has to be found; for the mis- 
chief of the gambling evil, even apart from the other two 
allied vices, is such as to be a social peril and to ensure 
national decline. Thefts, frauds, suicides, are the daily 
result of this vice. In our Manchester business-houses it 
is the commonest cause of loss of character and situation 
with young lads, whom their employers are often too 
merciful to bring into court. Apart from the individual 
instances of crime and social ruin, a much heavier indict- 
ment against this vice is supplied by the intellectual anc 
moral injury inflicted upon the nation at large. “The 
essence of gambling consists in an abandonment of reason, 
an inhibition of the factors of human control. . . . 
Just as war and certain forms of sport can call from the 
caverns of heredity brutish traits whose presence was 
utterly unknown to their possessors, so the interest of 
gambling discovers im many natures a similarly fatal in 
heritance.” Gambling is a depraved and depraving 
emotional pleasure. “In the making of a bet a man re 
solves to repress the use of his reason, his will, his con- 
science, his affections; only one part of his nature is 
allowed free play, and that is his emotions” (p. 14). The 
question is worth asking whether the inefficiency so scan- 
dalous in our army, and some other of our public services 
not to speak of the obtuseness of the British democracy in 
permitting such scandals and acquiescing in the reac- 
tionary misrule of the last ten years, is not largely to be 
accounted for bv the effect of our widespread and rooted 
habits of drinking and gambling, vices “ entailing, besides 
material loss and suffering, the lowering of the moral and 
mental nature, thus affecting the intellectual and religious 
fibre of the people ” (p. 43). 

What, then, is to be done, and where are we to look 
for a remedy? Undoubtedly we need help from legisla- 
tion. Why should the law protect the wealthy traffickers 
in vice and give no shelter to the innocent and helpless ? 
The following recommendations commend themselves to 
common sense (p. 205): 

Put down street betting by increased fines and im- 

prisonment. 
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Make it illegal to publish advertisements of English 
and foreign betting-houses, or to issue tipsters’ 
circulars, or to pay bets in public-houses. 

Amend the Act of 1853 (if the Kempton Park deci- 
sion is held good in law), so that areas controlled 
“A private proprietors shall be brought within the 
aw. 

Make the trade of professional betting and the pub- 
lication of betting odds alike illegal. 

_ But we cannot secure even the passing of sound laws 
still less their enforcement, without a mighty upheaval ol 
public opinion. That it is coming I am firmly convinced. 
A rational patriotism is spreading which will demand a 
higher standard of physical and of moral health for our 
people. These sensible aims are well within our reach, 
but they cannot be achieved withcut a conquest of our 
rational vices. To what quarter are we to turn for help 
in this crusade ? To the churches? The Nonconformist 
Organisations are, as a whole, with us; the Daily News, 
which excludes all betting or drink advertisements from its 
columns, is an index of hope. From the Church of Eng- 
land, and especially from conspicuous leaders in it (such 
as the Biskop of Hereford), much help is forthcoming. 
The Roman Catholic Church has the distinction of being 
the least scrupulous in employing raffles and lotteries for 
the purpose of raising religious funds (p. 176). From the 
House of Lords (as the Bishop of Hereford might sadly 
assure us) no help can be looked for. The aristocrats 
anj the plvtocrats, by a subtle class instinct, are against 
moral reforms of this kind. We must expect a terrible 
opposition from the betting and the drinking interests. 
They not only dominate (at present) the Press and Parlia- 
ment, but trey reckon on the reluctance of the courts and 
Parliament to deal with the card and turf gambling which 
goes on at the well-to-do clubs, “and thousands of 
gambling centres all over the country are shielded by this 
unhappy partiality” (p. 144). Bribery of the police is 
common (p. 145). As to the Kempton Park decision, it 
is actually averred (p. 152) that “such a black page of 
disgrace would not have defaced our law reports but for 
private and influential pressure brought to bear upon cer- 
tain members of the courts.” The organised liquor in- 
terest has now the alliance of the organised “ sporting ” 
interest as a political force on the side of reaction. At 
the next general election we shall have not only parsons 
and publicans, but the bookmaker also linked with them 
in unholy alliance. But we shall have on our side the 
healthiest elements in our municipal government ; indeed, 
such steps as have as yet been taken to grapple with the 
mischief are due not to courts or Parliaments but to the 
efforts of county and municipal authorities (p. 154). Above 
all, we can reckon upon the zealous and enlightened help 
of the forces of labour. By securing in the next Parlia- 
men: an ample representation of the Labour and Radical 
forces we shall deal a deadly stroke at the vices which 
now corrupt and endanger the Commonwealth. “There 
need be no real interference with the liberty of the sub- 
ject ; for that liberty, regarded in a true light, should not 
confer any licence to trade upom the ignorance, weak- 
ness, or folly of others” (p. 44). 

We wish for this volume a wide circulation. We 
thank Mr. Seebohm Rowntree for his share in it, and for 
supplying an excellent index. 

Epwarp Lee HIcks. 





A PROBLEM IN_ IRRIGATION. 


Tue LANps oF THE EASTERN CALIPHATE. By G. Le Strange. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
Mr. Le STRANGE, who is known already as the author of 
Palestine Under the Moslems, which appeared in 1890, 
and Baghdéd Under the Abbasid Caliphate, pub- 
lished in 1900, has now contributed to the Cam- 
bridge Geographical Series a work which may be 
considered as an extension of these earlier ones. 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate contains a 


description of the provinces, cities, roads, and general 
condition of the kingdom of the Abbasids. From 
this survey Arabia, with the Holy Cities Mecca and 
Medinah, though for the most part under the Abbasid 
Government, is omitted, and the territory reviewed be- 
comes, therefore, about coterminous with the Sassanian 
kingdom of Iran; that is to say, it extends from the 
Euphrates Valley to the Indian frontier, including not 
only the modern Persia but Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
within its limits. The time covered is, roughly, from the 
eighth to the fifteenth century, the last authorities quoted 
being those which describe the settlement following the 
death of Timfr. The only sources of information are 
medieval Arab, Persian, and Turkish geographers. It is 
the peculiarity of these races that they write their history 
in the same way in which they act it, and events totally 
incoherent and inconsequent are described in a style to 
match. Through this vague and perplexing labyrinth 
Mr. Le Strange picks his way with infinite care and cir- 
cumspection, the precision of his own handling of the 
facts giving small indication of the difficulties he must 
have overcome in verifying them 

The book in its entirety is, perhaps, more a book for 
scholars than for the general public, but there is one 
portion, the portion dealing with the two Western pro- 
vinces of Irak and Sasirah, which have at present a general 
interest. These two provinces include the Euphrates and 
Tigris Valleys, from the Taurus Mountains, in which 
both rivers have their source, down to the Persian Gulf. 
They form at present a part of the Turkish Empire, and 
under Turkish government their condition has deteriorated 
until it fails to suggest anything of their ancient prosperity. 
Nevertheless, the makings of that prosperity are still 
present and in hands other than Turkish, or perhaps in 
Turkish hands guided by a Western Power, the necessary 
engineering feats may be carried out which will bring 
about a renewal of it. 

Of the two provinces we have named Irak, the 
southern one, is as much the gift of its two great rivers as 
Egypt is the gift of the Nile. From remote ages this 
district had been, as Mr. Le Strange tells us, “one of the 
richest in the known world.” Its extraordinary fertility 
was due to extensive works of irrigation. As the two 
rivers in their southward course gradually converge, a 
number of canals were cut from one to the other, fertili- 
sing the land lying between the two. Another expedient 
was the “loop” canals of the Tigris. The Tigris, it may 
be mentioned, receives a number of tributaries from the 
east from the mountains of the Persian frontier, while the 
Euphrates, bordered by the Arabian desert, receives 
none. The loop canal system was confined, it seems, to 
the Tigris. Just as a mill leat, diverted from its parent 
river to turn the mill wheel, rejoins it again lower down, 
so the waters of the Tigris were led in long canals 
parallel to the river bed, which they subsequently re- 
entered. One of these canals, the Nahrawan, issuing 
from the Tigris at Takrit to rejoin it at Nahr Sabus, has a 
length of nearly 200 miles. Its average distance from the 
main stream is perhaps twenty miles, and this space is 
intersected by transverse canals, which in the neighbour- 
hood of the big towns become large and important water- 
ways. From these huge loop and transverse canals was 
conducted a whole network of slighter channels, which 
distributed the water over the land and occasioned the 
almost unparalleled fertility of the country. It appears 
that this great system of irrigation had been in full swing 
from the earliest times of which we have record. It had 
made the prosperity of the great Babylonian cities and 
suckled a civilisation almost as old as the Nile’s. In due 
course it was taken over from the Sassanian Chosroes by 
the Arabs, and finally came into the hands of the Turks. 

Its progress throughout these latter changes has been 
a downward one. The record in Mr. Le Strange’s chap- 
ters on the province of Irak, of the towns which once 
thickly studded it, is a record of constant decline or total 
extinction. Cities which once stood surrounded by gar- 
dens and palm groves are now wholly obliterated or 
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marked by a few crumbling ruins. Whole tracts of 
country which teemed with vegetation have become 
desert. The narrative is consistent throughout. Of the 
dozen of towns, large and small, whose history is here 
traced, we have not found a single exception to the rule 
of universal deterioration. Nor is this to be wondered 
at, for the same cause accounts for the common decay. 
The whole scheme of irrigation, on which the fertility of 
the country absolutely depends, has in Arab and Turkish 
hands fallen to cureless ruin. Dykes have been washed 
away, canals blocked or destroyed, and stagnant marshes 
allowed to drink the water that used to be carefully dis- 
tributed. It will be seen that the prosperity of such a 
country depends in a very marked degree on an en- 
lightened and far-seeing Government; for it depends on 
artificial conditions, and artificial conditions of such scale 
and magnitude that no private or local enterprise could 
compass them, any more than they could compass an 
Assuan dam. To such a country the rule of the Turk is 
peculiarly fatal, and it is probable that in no part of the 
Empire have the effects of that rule been so disastrous as 
in the Tigris and Euphrates Valleys. 

And yet the makings of all the old prosperity are still 
present. One of the causes which played havoc with the 
cana] system in the lower portion of the province was, as 
Mr. Le Strange explains, the great inundations which 
occurred in the fifth and seventh centuries. Both rivers 
overflowed their beds, and the Tigris cut a new channel 
for itself for a hundred miles southward from Nahr Sabus 
until it reached the low-lying lands to the south-west of 
the province, where its waters spread out and mingled with 
those of the Euphrates in the “Great Swamp.” This 
course it maintained, apparently, for about a thousand 
years, but, according to the observations of the few travel- 
lers who visited the country towards the end of the sixteenth 
and during the seventeenth centuries, its current was 
already at that time beginning to revert to its former 
course. It has now done so completely, and both rivers 
now flow in the same channels as they did prior to the Arab 
conquest. That is to say, the terms of the great irriga- 
tion problem are identically the same to-day as they were 
in the days when the successful solution of that problem 
turned the whole country into a Garden of Eden. 

It would be idle to speculate as to how and by whom 
that problem, so particularly congenial to the spirit of the 
present age, will eventually be solved, for solved we sup- 
pose it some day will be. Ourselves it can never directly 
concern, for no British Government would be rash enough 
to accept responsibilities in a position so vulnerable. All 
the signs at present point to the growing influence of Ger- 
many in the Near East and the personal interest taken by 
the Emperor in its railways and general development. It 
is possible that the devotion of the superfluous German 
capital and energy to the resuscitation of old Mesopo- 
tamia might turn out an excellent thing for the peace of 
Europe, and it will be quite in accordance with present 
indications if we hear more of such a scheme—beginning 
with the Baghdad railway, of course—in the near future. 
Apart from these possible developments, however, the 
situation as it stands is full of interest. The crumbling 
embankments, the sterile landscape, and the neglected 
‘ current offer an obvious opportunity, while the relics and 
vague traditions of a greatness that has long passed away 
indicate the reward of success. Considerations like these 
necessarily add a certain piquancy and flavour to the 
politics of the Persian Gulf. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 
THE SINGING oF THE FuTuRE. By David Ffrangcon Davies. 
London: John Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. FFRaNGcON Davies writes in the first place to tell us 
that singing is not so difficult as it is made out to be. 
“Given a fairly keen sense of pitch and rhythm, in other 
words, modest musical intuition and capacity for work, 
singing becomes a mere matter of practical development 
under the guidance of linguistic and imaginative thought.” 
In the second place, he writes to tell us what singing really 


is, and how it should be taught. The main defect of the 
common teaching of singing, he says, is the divorce of 
method from reality; which, indeed, is the main defect of 
teaching of all kinds. Just as a boy is expected to learn 
Latin by means of grammar rules, so a pupil is expected to 
learn how to sing by means of exercises consisting of 
mere successions of notes that mean nothing. Singing, 
according to a definition approved by Mr. Davies, is a 
sustained talking on a tune, and so, just as we cannot 
learn to talk by means of strings of senseless words, so 
we cannot learn to sing by means of strings of senseless 
notes. Words and notes must hang together mentally and 
vocally, so that, “instead of hearing disjointed notes, we 
hear sustained phrases.” This applies, of course, also to 
all kinds of instrumental music ; but it applies still more 
strongly to songs where the meaning of the words ought 
to give an additional coherence to the music. 

It follows, and indeed Mr. Davies is careful to point 
out, that as the poetry of different nations and different 
writers varies in its moods and its character, so the music 
of songs and also the manner in which they ought to be 
sung must vary in the same way. “ The sensuous frenzy 
of a Spaniard or Italian may be natural enough to them 
and valuable in the scheme of things. Let, however, the 
conventional everyday Italian or Spaniard attack an aria 
by Bach, and there would be murder most foul and un- 
natural.” Yet these simple facts are usually forgotten 
by teachers. They encourage the ordinary English girl 
to imitate the sensuous frenzy of the Italian very likely 
upon words and music neither sensuous nor frenzied; or 
else they overtax both her voice and her mind in the 
effort to express the emotional and intellectual com- 
plexities of Schumann and Wagner. 

Having stated his principles, Mr. Davies goes on to 
apply them in practical instruction, which, however, 
is always illustrated and enlivened by general reflections. 
In fact, his main object is to intellectualise singing; to 
show that it is not a mere game that can be taught, like 
juggling, with endless, monotonous practice, but a means 
of expression which should only be applied to things that 
are worth expressing. His book is written in such a way 
as to be interesting not only to the singer but to all who 
care generally for music and its connection with poetry. 
He is sometimes a little too sprightly in his style. He 
may, perhaps, carry his theory too far in reaction against 
mechanical methods of training. But undoubtedly a 
reaction is necessary. Good singing will remain as rare 
as it is until singers are taught to study only good songs, 
and to study them, beth words and music, as a whole, 
with the object, first of all, of discovering what the poet 
and composer meant by them, and so how they ought to 
be sung; and next, with the object of singing them in the 
right way. This book, written, as it is, by one who is 
not a mere theorist but, as Sir Edward Elgar says in the 
preface, both a singer and an artist, ought to have a strong 
influence for good both upon teachers and pupils. 





FICTION. 
SACRED AND Prorane Love. By Arnold Bennett. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 190s. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE’s CuristmMas. By “Q.” (A. T. Quiller-Couch.) 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1905. 6s. 
Divers Vanities. By Arthur Morrison. London: Methuen 
and Co. 1905. 6s 


PEOPLE who complain of the ever-rising torrent of ex- 
cessively bad fiction should reflect that there are probably 
four or five hundred thousand novel-readers in Great 
or Greater Britain who open interested eyes at cheap, 
shoddy, or sensational work, and yawn unfeignedly over 
work of fine artistic quality. From the ranks of this vast 
public springs the inexhaustible stream of bad novelists, 
even as its tastes create the supply of machine-made 
jewelry, music-hall songs, and pianolas. Each genera- 
tion has its characteristic appetite for a new kind of bad- 
ness in the popular art of the day, and could we glance 
through the pages of the fashionable novelists and 
poetasters of, say, 1830, while being staggered by their 
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vacuity, we should take a gloomy pleasure in noting that 
for every ninety-nine foolish performances our grandfathers 
could show we can show nine hundred and ninety-nine. 
But each generation has its deserts, and we do not doubt 
that the number of the bad novels written in the year 2004 
will amount to scores of thousands. 

Sacred and Profane Love illustrates very neatly the 
power that the great public unconsciously wields in 
putting a premium on a novelist’s inferior work, while 
giving him slight incentive to devote himself to his best. 
That is to say that the great public is always craving 
for novelists who can construct romantically thrilling 
situations in their pictures of modern life, and only a 
small public encourages them to draw really meaning 
pictures where society is shown as a growth of soil, cir- 
cumstance, and environment. Mr. Arnold Bennett is 
already known for a most meaning study of provincial 
life in the Potteries. His Anna of the Five Towns is a 
novel of excellent quality, to which Zhe Speaker has 
drawn attention, as well as to his clever satire on literary 
popularity in A Great Man. Mr. Bennett has, however, 
produced some other works which (no doubt eminently 
marketable) nobody would dream of attributing to the 
same hand, and in the book before us, Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love, the author appears to have made a gallant, 
though foredoomed, effort to reconcile the taste of the 
few with the taste of the many. As the advertisement on 
the wrapper states, the author has “endeavoured to 
handle courageously and honestly the subject of romantic 
passion. His heroine achieves immense fame in the 
arts, and his hero is a world-renowned pianist. a 
Art forms only the background for love.” The experi- 
ment excites our curiosity, and the result demonstrates 
that clever, even inspired, journalism bears much the 
same relation to art as photography bears to portrait 
painting. Mr. Bennett has documented his subject of 
“romantic passion” with some able and creditably-done 
impressions of the cosmopolitan life of professional 
pianists, Bohemian life in Paris, tourist life on the 
Riviera, etc., but the feeling of the whole picture is 
either conspicuous by its absence, or, when introduced, is 
that of an obvious outsider. The atmosphere and feel- 
ing in Anna of the Five Towns was instinctive, that of a 
native who intuitively understands all the shades and 
tones of the life he has known familiarly from childhood ; 
but the scenes of London, Parisian, and Riviera 
life in Sacred and Profane Love, the analysis of 
the heroine’s “passion” for Diaz, the world-renowned 
pianist, and the conscientious descriptions of the emotions 
of music lovers and trained musicians are mere imagina- 
tive guesswork eked out with notes, or notes eked out 
with guesswork. The whole spirit of the picture is pro- 
vincial, in short, and it is interesting to note this, for the 
artistic spirit shown in the author's study of the character 
of Midland town life was anything but provincial. Mr. 
Bennett has done his best in Sacred and Profane Love, 
there are passages here and there cleverly turned, but it 
is not too harsh to say that not a single character in the 
book, neither Diaz, the hero, nor Carlotta, the heroine, 
nor Ispenlove the publisher, is more than a walking 
shadow, and as for the “love,” romantic or otherwise, 
well! this “passion” will convince only the great public 
of four or five hundred thousand British novel-readers who 
demand to-day that every picture of life shall be highly 
coloured to suit their desire after the unknown. The really 
convincing talent that interpreted so well for us the harsh, 
sturdy individualism of the close-fisted Pottery men of 
business is not qualified to interpret sensuous art-loving 
types. Mr. Bennett's last novel is a respectable, in its 
superficial aspects a clever, performance, but it is only 
good enough for the public that cannot distinguish a 
mediocre from a true work of art. 

In Shakespeare's Christmas, Mr. Quiller-Couch sus- 
tains his reputation as a teller of highly ingenious, drama- 
tically picturesque, individually vigorous tales. His first 
story, which lends its title to an excellent collection of 
spirited narratives, is of special interest because it offers 
some explanation for the peculiar position the author 
occupies among his fellows—five or six steps lower than 


the few distinguished talents we can count to-day among 
our novelists, and two or three steps higher than the body 
ot merely clever novelists. Shakespeare's Christmas in- 
troduces us to the company of famous Elizabethang in 
the theatre at Bankside, the Burbages, Ben Jonson, Tom 
Nashe, Shakespeare’s father, the young Lord Herbert, 
and the great William himself. The picturesque setting 
of the story, the bustle and turmoil of the scene, the feel- 
ing of the rich and lusty tide of Elizabethan London are 
admirably done ; there is vigour, flow, and original force in 
the current of the drama, but the illusion of the whole is 
perpetually marred, and in places destroyed, by the 
stereotyped commonplaces and forced romanticisms of 
the conversations. ‘The story begins strongly and uncon- 
ventionally, but no sooner do we believe that the author 
has caught the secret of writing historical novels—which, 
to put it summarily, may be said to be: always under- 
mine accepted traditions by introducing unforeseen inter- 
pretations of common history—-than he brings us back 
into the well-worn ruts of the familiar itinerary. Mr. 
(Quiller-Couch’s imagination, in short, serves him as a 
horse which takes boldly the wayside fences but returns 
ever and anon to the common road. His sense of the 
picturesque is uncommonly striking; his powers of inven- 
tion are also remarkable, and it is only by the lack of the 
teally fine subtle touches that his pictures appear to us so 
often as sacrificing nature to the effectiveness of the scene. 
The general reader, however, will certainly find great en- 
tertainment and excitement in such vigorously-told tales as 
Ye Sexes, Give Ear! and The Man Behind the Curtain, 
and, indeed, if we were asked to select a volume of tales 
best suited to give pleasure to a large and _ intelligent 
audience, we think Shakespeare's Christmas would be the 
one sure to meet with the most general approbation. 

Mr. Arthur Morrison's Divers Vanities is cer- 
tainly worth reading for its clever and humorous 
sketches of the life of thieves, dog-stealers, 
pickpockets, personal acquaintances, that the author 
has obviously watched with the kindly interest of a 
man who sympathises with them partly out of natural 
feeling, and partly because they provide him as an author 
with excellent copy. In A Child of the Jago, and other 
works, the chief artistic merit of the author sprang from 
his intimate observation of the life of the semi-criminal 
class of East End slums, and his serious artistic defects 
arose from the feeling of his set and serious literary pur- 
pose imported into the study. Nothing is more fatal to 
our enjoyment of the character of a plant than the feeling 
of the stiff conservatory in which it is too obviously nur- 
tured, and Mr. Arthur Morrison’s carefully worked-up 
A Child of the Jago suggested the careful and persevering 
gardener hard at work behind the screen. The atmosphere 
of Divers Vanities is a great improvement in this respect 
on the atmosphere of the author’s serious novel, because 
though the sense of the literary man’s cherishing the 
various episodes he narrates for their mere effectiveness 
is very strong in nearly all the tales, there is a certain 
air of frank lightness in the telling of the episodes that 
makes for naturalness. ‘There are two very good things 
in the book, sketches which in point of view of artistic 
quality are worth the fifteen other tales put together. 
These two are Zngrates at Bagshaw’s, and A Blot on St. 
Basil, a mere twenty pages which are quite convincing 
and inevitable, pages in which the author seems to 
merge himself with his subject, and not to stand 
before it with the satisfied air of an artist who has suc- 
cessfully posed his model. We do not suppose that 
many readers will like these twenty pages. They are too 
simple and too natural, and Mr. Morrison’s reputation 
with such readers will rest on his carefully artificed eerie 
effects, as in The Black Badger, or on the psychological 
melodrama of Teacher and Taught, or on the forced 
caricature of Spotto’s Reclamation, or on the really funny 
farce of The Disorders of the Bath. These stories will 
make, or have already made, Mr. Morrison’s reputation 
as a story-teller with the crowd, but to the handful of 
readers to whom a caricature seems artistically cheap by 
the side of a true study we commend A Blot on St. Basil 
and IJngrates at Bagshaw’s. 
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INSURANCE. 
THE AMERICAN LIFE OFFICES. 


Tue three large American offices doing business in this 
country, viz., the Equitable, the New York Life, and the 
Mutual Life, form a group distinct not only from British 
offices, but from kindred institutions in the United States. 
They are marked off from the others by their business 
methods, by the forms of their contracts, and especially 
by their intense striving to take the foremost place in point 
of size. The companies in question are known all over 
the States as “The Racers.” Each of them in the deter- 
mination to lead if possible, and to become the largest life 
office in the world, has sought for clients in all parts of the 
globe, and spent money freely over its agency organisation. 
In spite, however, of this strong and self-made competition, 
these offices have remained true to sound principles of 
management in several very important respects. They 
Lave never undercut each other by charging insufficient 
rates, and they have always been careful in the selection 
of lives. Although the temptation to accept a doubtful 
life is often strong, especially if a good connection may be 
obtained by doing so, the American offices have not been 
pliable in this respect. Their mortality experience shows 
very favourable death rates, and makes it evident that 
prudence has ruled in this particular. Whatever the short- 
comings of the offices may be, it may be taken for granted 
that the business on the books is of a very remunerative 
character both as regards the rates charged and the quality 
of the lives. At a time when so many are anxious about 
their policies in one or other of these companies, stress 
may properly be laid on these points, the importance of 
which is very great. 

Further, another reassuring fact is that life offices 
in general possess great recuperative powers even when 
through improper management they have been brought 
to a weak condition. Especially is this so when the busi- 
ness transacted has been sound, though the funds are 
abnormally low. Persons who are assured with the Equit- 
able Assurance Company of the United States, or the New 
York Life may rest satisfied that as yet nothing has tran- 
spired to raise the question of solvency or insolvency. 
All that is in doubt is the amount of future bonuses. 
Even were the large surplus funds to be entirely wiped out, 
the due and prompt payment of the sums assured would 
be made as claims arose, and very soon the annual profits 
would create again large surplus funds available for 
bonuses. 

The defects of the offices are the high expenses of 
management and the too free handling of the finances. 
To keep up a world-wide agency organisation is a costly 
affair, and though there is much to show for the money 
spent, the invariable experience of assurance companies 
has been that the further afield they have gone for busi- 
ness the more they have had to pay for it. The cost of 
production instead of diminishing with the volume of busi- 
ness, as it usually does, manifests a distinct tendency to 
increase if it is gathered from a large area. This is a 
matter, however, which can be controlled without difficulty 
if the desire to do so exists. It is to be hoped that the 
offices will now cease from a rivalry as to the mere bulk of 
the business and compete with each other in economy of 
administration and the excellence of the results given to 
policyholders. 

The recent revelations possess an added gravity from 
the way in whick they were brought to light. That the 
public should be indebted to a rooted quarrel between 
officers of the Equitable for knowing the truth about these 
transactions is in itself an unpleasant matter. The policy 
of Government supervision adopted in America has not 
been efficient, as the New York Insurance Department has 
ample powers of investigation if it exercised them. Some 
ten years ago, through the intrepid action of Mr. Banta, 
then a cashier of the New York Life, a series of charges 
ef mismanagement was published in the columns of the 





New York Herald. As a result the president of that day 
retired, and was succeeded by Mr. John A. McCall, who 
now occupies the position. It is obviously undesirable 
that vast interests such as are represented by the policy- 
holders in the Equitable or the New York Life, should be 
dependent for protection either on internal and uncon- 
trolled disputes, or the self-sacrificing conduct of a sub- 
ordinate official. 

As soon as the recriminations between the partisans of 
Messrs. Alexander and Hyde, of the Equitable, became 
known their statements were eagerly published by the New 
York Press, and made as pungent as possible with vigorous 
head-lines. So muck interest was aroused that it soon 
became obvious that public action was necessary. Accord- 
ingly, on July 20 last both Houses of the United States 
Legislature passed a resolution appointing a Committee 
to inquire “into the business and affairs of life assurance 
companies doing business in the States of New York.” 
Tke sum of 50,000 dollars was appropriated to meet the 
expenses of the investigation. From this source the par- 
ticulars now appearing day by day have come, and the 
inquiry will probably last for weeks longer. What further 
facts may be elicited, or what action may be ultimately 
decided on in view of all that is ascertained, can at present 
be only a matter of conjecture. In the meantime at the 
invitation of the Mutual Life of New York, the Insurance 
Department there are making an examination of the affairs 
of that company. The result will, we hope, be satisfactory 
to the officials and the policyholders. 

For the present judgment must be suspended. It is 
clear that for the sake of the future of the offices, as well 
as of the policyholders, the precaution against a recurrence 
of such unsettling revelations should be as complete as 
possible. It would be a great advantage if the chief posts 
in the offices were held by men of long and thorough train- 
ing in the chief aspects of the business. and who are known 
to steadfastly adhere to high principles of management. 
Life offices in New York must be regarded in the future 
as railed off from the mad race for wealth and the feverish 
commercial methods common in that city. American 
life assurance, unsurpassed in resourcefulnes and energy, 
may under the rod of present experiences see more clearly 
the need of maintaining the fiduciary nature of the busi- 
ness than they have hitherto done, and in serving the true 
interests of their vast clientele find a higher aim than mere 
numerical advantage. 
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SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS OF 


GEORGE NEWNES, Limited. 


NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Puvis de fmavennes. Fra Angelico. 
ARSENE LEXANDRE. - 
Rossetti. By By Epccumpe STavey. 


E R 
The Later Work of Titian, | Giovanni Bellini. 


ork of Titian. 
By Matcotm Bett. By Everarv Meynett. 








3s. 6d. net per Volume. 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


The Drawings of Rembrandt. | The 2 Drawinds of Leonardo 
By Matcotm Bett. Vinci. By C. Lewis Hinp. 
78. 6d. net per Volume. 


MODERN MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN. 


The Drawings of Rossetti. | The Drawings ot David Cox. 
y T. Martin Woop. By A. J. Finsers. 
The Drawings of J. M. Swan, | The Sonntag of Menzel. 
R.A. By A. Lys Batpry. Dr. Hans Sincer. 
7s. 6d. net per Volume. 


MASTER ETCHERS. 


Meryon. By Hucu Sroxss. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Sheffield Plate. By B. Wyiur. | French Pottery. 
Old Pewter. By Matcotm Bet. | 


7s. 6d. net per Volume. 


NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


The Plays and Rooms of | Miscellaneous Warns of 
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arles Lam ovels o urence 
Spenser’s Faery Queene. vols.) Sterne. 
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Michmewr ona his is Double. By the Assistant STATE ATTORNEY OF 
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MALMESBURY. 108. (County Life Library.) 
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Story of the Microscope. _:s. 


SIXPENNY NOVELS (illustrated). 


Eleanor. Tuxter’s Little Maid. 

By Mrs. Humpury Warp. By G. B. Bure. 
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By D. Curistizg Murray. By Cuarces Garvice. 
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HYMNS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


Notes on the New (1904) Edition. 


The Proprietors of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern” have issued 
a pamphlet dealing with some of the criticisms passed upon the 
New Edition, and explaining the reasons which led them to make 
changes which have been widely discussed. It explains also in 
what way the Proprietors are meeting the wishes of those who 
were dissatisfied, 


A Free Copy of this Pamphlet, together with a Specimen 
Copy of the smaller Music Edition, will be sent (on application 
to the Publishers) to any beneficed clergyman who has not already 
received it. The compilers feel that only a thorough and impartial 
study of the New Edition can enable the Clergy to judge accu- 
rately of its merits. 

Styles of the New Edition corresponding to nearly all those of he 
old Edition are already on sale, and lists with prices can be obtained on 
application. 

In addition to these the following will appear shortly :— 


K. Royal 32mo. Nonpareil. 





No. 110. Crimson cloth, blind lettered .. .. .. «= « @d 

111. Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt —_ eh —< a 

112. Crimson leather, gilt edges ..  .. tn: «wa 
T.T. Tonic Sol-Fa (Yocal Same. 

No. 144. Crimson cloth, blind lettered . mn « =» 

14s. Crimson cloth, gilt lettered, gilt edges iu -! Se 

146. Half-Pigskin, for the use of Choirs, etc.... iia as « §/- 


MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION. 


The Proprietors have also decided to issue a MINIATURE MUSIC EDITION, 
suitable for the pocket (6 ins. by 4 ins., pearl type), specially for congregationa 
use ; this will be printed on ordinary and on India paper and bound in cloth, and 
in a variety of leather styles. It will be ready in December. 


There are also in active preparation :— 

1. A Volume containing forty favourite hymn tunes from the old 
edition not included in the new (uniform with the existing musical 
edition). 

2. The Tunes of Hymns A. & M. transposed into a lower key. 

3. An Historical Edition of Hymns A. & M. containing the original sources 
of both words and music with their history and brief biographies of 
writers and composers. (Specimen pages on application). 


Some Press Notices of the New (1904) Edition. 


“ The New Edition is in many ways a great advance upon —~ is ee fate 
contains the greatest and most comprehensive collection of ge congregational 
hyma-teunes which has yet appeared in this country.”— Zhe Guardian. 

** The New Edition is a distinct improvement on its predecessors, showing more 
care, better taste, and a maturer judgment, . . . It is now a very fine collec. 
tion of tunes.”— The Church Times. 

“ It becomes obvious that the compilers have worked with care and with judg- 
ment.”— Zhe Zimes. 

» wae . the admirable technical workmanship in versification, rhythm, and 
literary quality that distinguishes the work of the revisers.”—- The Daily News. 

“It must be said that the present book is an immense improvement.”—S¢. 
James's Gatette. 

‘““With the new hymns we tace a treasury of precious religious poetry.”— 
Liverpool Post. - 

“ As it gets to be known it will do much, not only to maintain, but to enhance 
the almost boundless popularity of ‘Hymns A. & M.’"—Manchester Guardian, 

* The new ‘ Hy mns A. & M.’ is better than the old, and better than any other 
existing hyma book.” — Zhe Outlook. 

“** Hymns A. & M.’ by sheer superiority has won its place in the services of the 
Established Church.”— Zhe Christian Werld. 

“The New Edition is one of the most perfect collections ot hymns and tunes 
ever issued.” —South Wales Daily News. 





THE OLD COMPLETE EDITION (1889) 
may still be had in all the favourite sizes, either with or without the 
Book of Common Prayer, or in 
Strong Bindings for Choir use, Free Seats, etc. 





LIBERAL GRANTS to facilitate Introduction are 
made in EITHER EDITION. 


Applications should be addressed to the Chairman, Hymns A. &. M. Committee, 
care of the Publishers. 





The Proprietors desire to draw particular attention to the Official leather 
bindings of the old and the new editions, which are both beautiful and at the 
same time very economical. 





Full Lists, Specimen-bage Catalogue, and Terms for either Edition 
sent post free. 





Lonpon : WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Limited, 23, Cockspur 
Street, S.W, 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
Dear Money. 


People who are short-sighted in financial affairs 
have also, as a rule, conveniently short memories. It 
is not many weeks since anyone who ventured to hint 
that the ease in the Money market was entirely super- 
ficial and would not last very long was laughed to scorn 
by those enthusiastic persons (generally inspired by 
interested motives) afflicted with visions of never- 
ending fortnightly booms. Now these same good 
people cannot make out why the Bank rate should in 
the meantime have risen from 2} to 4 per cent., but they 
probably suspect that if the truth were known the 
‘*bears” must have something to do withit. However, 
there is the fact, and the explanation is simple enough. 
Speculation has outrun credit, and in nearly every 
important financial centre the big operators are 
endeavouring to protect themselves against the effects 
of a possible crash. The clouds on the horizon are not 
yet either very big or ominous looking, but 
the worst storms are seldom long in _ brewing. 
Some apparently trifling incident may be sufficient 
to shake confidence and start a stampede which 
would have far-reaching results. In America, 
we are constantly informed, trade is, extremely good 
and the harvest is a record one. No doubt that 
is true, but so much money is locked up in securities 
inflated almost to bursting point, which can neither be 
sold nor repawned, that there is not enough cash to 
carry on the business of the country, and call loans 
have been commanding 7} per cent. This, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the creation of bank notes has been 
on an enormous scale during the past few years. In 
Germany the Imperial Bank has raised its rate from 
4 to 5 per cent., and the situation is far from comfort- 
able. Paris holds an enormous stock of gold, and if 
it could only see what is going to happen to its stacks 
of Russian bonds it would be quite happy. As to 
London, who can say that the depreciation in 
the value of Stock Exchange securities which has 
occurred during the past few years has been liquidated ? 
Leaving Consols and other gilt-edged stocks out of 
account, there is a tremendous quantity of commercial 
and industrial shares that could not be sold ata fraction 
of their face value. The South African market, in spite of 
the heavy decline that has already taken place, is main- 
tained at a purely artificial level, and values must come 
down a long way before the majority of shares can be 
regarded as even a moderately promising gamble. 
Dear money, if it lasts any length of time (and there 
can be no real ease this side of the New Year), will 
search out several of these weak spots and put them 
to the test, but the markets have surmounted 
similar difficulties so often that there is no particular 
reason why they should fail on this occasion. The 
only certain thing is that they must collapse some 
time, and the longer the evil day is postponed the 
more disastrous it will be. 


LoMBARD STREET. 


For some days the Money market seemed ex- 
tremely unwilling to respond to the advance in the 
Bank rate, and it was thought that the authorities 
would have to take measures to make the 4 per cent. 
standard effective. Dealers in credit appeared to re- 
gard it as incredible that three months’ bills could be 
worth more than 3 per cent. when it was only the other 
week that they were competing forsix months’ Treasury 
bills at less than 2 per cent. It was only when the 
German rate was raised to 5 per cent. that they began 
to see a little beyond their noses, and since then the 
price of fine paper has advanced to 3% per cent. 
Foreign exchanges have generally moved against this 
country and the demand for gold is keen. The reserve 
is now at the lowest point for several years past. 
During the week ending Wednesday it was depleted 


to the extent of £2,830,000, and it is now below 
21 millions as against £27,680,000 last year, while 
the ratio to liabilities is only 38°6 per cent. as compared 
with 53°2 percent. The stock of gold is 54 millions 
less than a year ago at £ 32,300,000. These figures are 
uncomfortably near the danger point, and unless there 
is a marked improvement very soon the Bank rate must 
goto 5 per cent., if not higher. The gold withdrawals 
during the week amounted to only £245,000, but a 
million coming from India was intercepted for Egypt, 
and acorresponding amount has had to be earmarked 
by the Bank and placed to the credit of the India 
Council. It may be interesting to note that the 
Bankers’ Clearing House return for the past week 
shows a total clearance of no less than £ 320,138,000, 
which is considerably ahead of any previous record. In 
the corresponding week last year the amount was 
£,262,214,000. 

Dutt Stock MaRKETs. 

On the Stock Exchange business has been rather 
poor, except in a few spots, and the tone generally was 
distinctly dull. A failure in Paris caused some uneasi- 
ness and a certain amount of forced liquidation in 
Kaffirs. A firm here was reported to be in difficulties, 
but it is understood that matters have been arranged. 
Rumour next attacked an important house connected 
with the South African market, but it was explained 
that the heavy selling for which it was responsible was 
on account of maturing options, and everybody was 
satisfied. Apart from incidents of that kind, the chief 
influence has been the fear of stilldearer money. This 
would not be so serious if the public were dealing at 
all freely, but business for some time past has been 
mainly professional, although there are occasional 
waves of public interest very welcome to the 
heart of the stockbroker. Fashion at present 
runs on Mexican things, and no doubt the 
country is developing very satisfactorily, but 
prices in some cases are going ahead much too fast. 
The Kaffir market may be said to be practically dead, 
but Rhodesians still attract a few daring gamblers. 
Bankets of course are the leading plaything, but people 
tempted to takea hand might do well to study the par- 
ticulars of unloading by the insiders givenin the Pad/ 
Mall Gasette a few days ago. These show that about 
175,000 shares have been disposed of since the issue 
was made, and the selling appears to have been con- 
tinuous in spite of the glowing reports published from 
time to time. Comment on such a state of affairs is 
surely superfluous. 


YANKEE BOODLE. 

It has long been suspected that the weekly state- 
ments of the New York Associated Banks scarcely re- 
flected the actual position, and the last one was so 
flagrantly at variance withthe known facts that it has 
attracted a great deal of attention. Seeing that most 
of the banks are more or less closely associated with 
trustcompanies which are not compelledto keep anycash 
reserve whatever, it is quite a simple matter to shunt 
loans on to them in times ef stress. But, in addition 
to this, a leading New York paper makes assertions 
which practically amount to a charge of deliberate 
falsification of the figures. Moreover, the president of a 
prominent bank, speaking at a meeting of the Clearing 
House Association, described the weekly statements 
as ‘‘a farce.” One begins to wonder whether the 
sense of honesty and commercial morality is dying out 
of the American people altogether. Every day brings 
fresh revelations in connection with the insurance 
scandals, and the president of one of the big companies 
implicated defended the payment of bribes on the 
ground that the State Legislatures were constantly 
introducing bills for blackmailing purposes. Such a 
state of affairs is scarcely conceivable, but unless the 
people rouse themselves to put an end to such scandals 
the outlook is a black one. 

LOMBARD. 





